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Uncle Sam has asked 
us all to save vital metals. Is'there any 
group, other than the Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels, that reuses 
88.38 per cent of its product? Only 11.22 
per cent of the total metal used in the 
production of the 2,682,000 Chilled Car 
Wheels delivered to the railroads of the 
United States and Canada in 1942 was 


new pig-iron! 














1942 CHILLED CAR WHEEL PRODUCTION: 


2,682,000 Chilled Car Wheels were delivered in 1942. 


885,020 Tons of metal were used to make them. 
Of these: 


782,181 Tons or 88.38% were scrapped wheels. 
99,299 Tons or 11.22% were new pig-iron*. 
3,540 Tons or .40% were alloys. 
This JS Salvaging Scrap for the War Effort! 


*Secured with the cooperation of W.P.B. 














230 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


445 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Under our wheel exchange plan, by 
which the railroads receive new Chilled 
Car Wheels for old on a conversion 
charge basis, scrapped chilled wheels 
are speedily recast into new wheels. 
And, with 38 foundries strategically 
located in the United States and 8 in 
Canada, the railroads are assured of 
quick delivery and minimum delivery 
costs of Chilled Car Wheels. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


ORGANIZED TO ACHIEVE: 
Uniform Specifications 
Uniform Inspection 
Uniform Product 
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“Adjourning Politics” During War 


What is the use of the President of the United States creating one 
board after another to hold long hearings and make recommendations 
regarding changes in the working conditions and wages of railway 
employees when labor union leaders can immediately go to the White 
House and get the President to encourage the unions to reject recom- 
mendations made by his boards and to put his powerful pressure on 
the railways to grant more? 


This has occurred three times within a year and a half. A board 
appointed by the President made recommendations for advances of 
all railway wages in the fall of 1941. The labor leaders rejected them 
and ordered a nationwide strike. The President backed the labor 
leaders and caused advances greater than had been recommended. 


On May 21, 1943, another board created by the President made 
recommendations regarding employment of extra men on Diesel- 
electric locomotives. They do not satisfy the labor leaders. There- 
fore, Mr. Roosevelt has asked the railways to renew negotiations with 
a view to conceding more than his board recommended. 


On May 26 still another board created by the President recom- 
mended advances to non-operating employees that would cost over 
$200 million annually. The regular working hours of these employees 
have been 48 a week. The board had no demand before it for overtime 
at time and a half. But because the labor leaders are dissatisfied with 
the board’s recommendations, the President has asked the railways 
to participate in new negotiations regarding time and a half for over- 
time after 40 hours, the establishment of which would increase the cost 
of wage advances to non-operating employees to over $400 million 
a year. 


Hearings by still another board created by the President regard- 
ing advances demanded by the operating employees have just begun. 
By what he has now done three times, he has deprived it of all incen- 
tive to do a good and fair job. 


Why does not the President dictate working conditions and wages 
in the first instance, instead of dictating them after going through the 
motions of having them passed on by his boards? 


Certain facts are indisputable. (1) The wages of all railway em- 
ployees already are much higher compared with the cost of living than 
before the present war. (2) The advances the President is promoting 
would greatly exceed the limits set by his War Labor Board in the 
“Little Steel” formula to hinder inflation. (3) Any advances granted 
railway employees will be inflationary and will provide the farm bloc 
with an argument for further advances in farm prices. (4) The Presi- 
dent’s repeated interventions in behalf of advances in railway wages 
exceeding those recommended by his boards tends to destroy in all 
industries the possibility of wage settlements arrived at by orderly 
procedure and based on evidence and arguments heard by those ap- 
pointed to make settlements. (5) The reduction of $300 million a year 
in freight rates ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
an advance of $400 million a year in the wages of non-operating em- 
ployees, would alone have cost the government, or other taxpayers, 
about $350 million in taxes in 1942 and the railways about the same 
amount of net operating income. The railways would then have got 
less net operating income in 1942 than in 1929 for handling 50 per cent 
more traffic. And advances to the operating employees would further 
increase the government’s loss of taxes and the railways’ loss of net 
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operating income. Thus are the railways rewarded 
for helping the government carry on the war by 
the greatest wartime achievement of any American 
industry. 

The effect of such developments in the postwar 
period cannot be disregarded. Much of the physi- 
cal property of the railways is being rapidly worn 
out because of current inability to get adequate 
new equipment and materials. Huge replacements 
and improvements will be needed, by making 
which the railways could contribute largely to 
postwar employment. But, under private owner- 
ship, payment for these replacements and improve- 
ments would have to be made from war and post- 
war earnings and from capital that net earnings 
rendered it possible to raise; and the railways can- 


not make this use of earnings that they do not get. 

Wartime policies affecting the railways for 
which the President is solely responsible are tend- 
ing to defeat both his ostensible anti-inflation 
policy during the war and his ostensible policy 
of trying to help private industry provide employ- 
ment after the war. That they are principally 
intended, like most of the administration’s war- 
time labor policies, to corral the labor vote in 1944 
is plain. Politics, said administration spokesmen, 
were to be “adjourned”; nobody was to “profit” 
by the war. But never were politics played more 
recklessly to enable one class of politicians and 
people to profit by war, or with more reckless 
disregard for the consequences to a nation after 
a war. ; 





How to Prevent Strikes 


There is much confused thought and very little candor 
in the discussion by public officials of current difficulties 
with the labor unions. The politicians have largely 
created these difficulties; and they could remove many 
of them very quickly by the simple expedient of making 
it once more possible for a union to lose a strike. 

Under present law and administration policy no strike 
can be lost. Struck property is not given adequate pro- 
tection against union violence. “Peaceful picketing” has 
been superseded by unhibited intimidation of employees 
who replace strikers, and of old employees who prefer 
not to heed a strike call. The result of the failure of 
government to perform its lawful duty to defend persons 
and property involved in labor disputes is that a struck 
industry has no alternative except to shut down until 
the strikers are bought off. Strikers know they take no 
risk by striking. There is no chance that they will lose 
their jobs or seniority. On the other hand, they stand 
to win a great deal by striking, because labor difficulties 
are never settled nowadays without important conces- 
sions to the unions. 

There is a great deal of pseudo-moralistic condemna- 
tion of John L. Lewis and the striking miners by the 
very public officials who have created and are perpetuat- 
ing the conditions which make such behavior invariably 
profitable. 

If the government made it no longer a criminal of- 
fense for Nordic citizens to attack their swarthy fellow- 
countrymen ; or provided that a lawsuit by the former 
against the latter must always be decided in favor of the 
plaintiff—we could expect an epidemic of assault and 
litigation against our dark-skinned fellow. citizens. And, 
with such an invitation to attack, who would be the more 
guilty—those who responded to the invitation or those 
who proffered it? 

Members of unions now know that strikes cannot be 
lost and, consequently, that their leaders have no excuse 
for not adding constantly to “labor’s gains.” If present 
leaders did not produce these gains, others more aggres- 
sive could replace them. No labor leader, however 
patriotically and conservatively inclined, can argue 
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against the “bolsheviks’” among his members that “We 
might lose a strike,” because everybody knows that it is 
not so. 

“You can't dig coal with bayonets’”—so it is truth- 
fully, but misleadingly, contended by those who believe 
the nation, while demanding self-sacrifice from all other 


~ citizens, should purchase the service and loyalty of labor 


union members by letting them name their own price. 
Nobody in this country would suggest that men should 
or could be forced to work with bayonets at their backs. 
The function of bayonets in labor disputes is not to 
force the unwilling to work, but to protect those willing 
to work. If struck property and non-strikers were ac- 
corded protection, strikes would occasionally be lost; 
and, if that were the case, they would not be called unless 
grievances were severe enough to warrant the risk. 


Are Boiler Explosions 
Really Due to Carelessness? 


In too many cases when crown-sheet failures occur 
because of low water there is no evidence of what took 
place in the locomotive cab during the few minutes pre- 
ceding the accident because no one is left to tell the 
story. The evidence in six of the twelve cases of crown- 
sheet failures which have occurred since the close of 
the last fiscal year and for which I. C. C. reports have 
been received, however, shows beyond question that, 
for a considerable period in advance of the final ca- 
tastrophe, the enginemen were aware that the water 
in the boiler was receding at a dangerous rate or was 
already dangerously low. 

In the six instances at hand the evidence indicates 
that the enginemen were putting up a fight to get the 
water level back into the glass, in some cases in the 
face of a succession of unexpected difficulties which 
consumed many precious minutes following their first 
knowledge that the water had disappeared from the 
water glass. Why this persistence in trying to restore 
the water level in the face of potential danger? 

In their day-to-day experience in train operation 
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enginemen are under the influence of constant pressure 
to avoid delays. Experiences with low water are in- 
frequent and men are not under constant pressure with 
respect to the steps which should be taken when water 
cannot be kept in the water glass. In the absence of 
positive evidence that their time has run out, dis- 
ciplined habit tips the balance in favor of continued 
effort to keep going. This cannot be called careless- 
ness; it is evidence of successful discipline. 

A locomotive boiler capable of evaporating, 70,000 
to 80.000 Ib. of water an hour will have between 500 
and 600 gallons of water between the bottom of the water 
glass and the top of the crown sheet at its highest point 
—from 4,000 to 5,000 Ib. of water. With a complete 
failure of the feedwater supply, the water between the 
bottom of the water glass and the top of the c.1uwn 
sheet will be evaporated in from four to five minutes 
when the boiler is working at capacity; in eignt to 
ten minutes if working at half capacity. How many 
enginemen realize the extremely narrow margin of ume 
within which they can be sure of safety following the 
first disappearance of the water from the bottom of 
the glass? 

‘The course of action to be taken when low water 
threatens is not hard to formulate. It is stated by the 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection in its report ui a 
recent boiler explosion as follows: “Employees on or 
about locomotives should take immediate steps to 
increase the supply of water to boilers whenever the 
level of water in the water glass starts to recede un- 
duly; the level of the water should not be permitted 
to recede to a point where it cannot be observed in the 
glass and by the bottom gage cock. If it is found that 
this cannot be done without any delay, the fire should 
be extinguished at once and should not be relighted 
until normal water level in the boiler has been restured. 
These procedures are rudimentary safety precautions, 
the non-observance of which is practically certain to 
result in serious accidents similar to that which is the 
subject of this report.” 

How many railroads have formulated definite rules 
of action embodying safe procedure to be followed 
when low-water emergencies present themselves? Cer- 
tainly, as a first step in meeting this situation, such 
tules should be established. But, once established, the 
real problem is how to enforce them. The customary 
method of disciplining men for infractions of rules is 
seldom available after a crown-sheet failure. And yet 
without some means of bringing them periodically to 
the attention of the men for whose safety they are 
established, they will be of little value when the 
emergency comes. The very lack of opportunity for 
acquiring familiarity by observance calls for the use 
of bulletins, the sending out of periodic reminders, or, 
perhaps, periodic examinations by the road foremen 
of engines. 

Only by such means as these can employees be trained 
to take decisive action in the direction of safety when 
every second counts. 
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Light and Safety 


Why does the number of accidents resulting in per- 
sonal injuries rise and fall at a rate which is much greater 
than the rise and fall in railroad business ? 

During 1941 and 1942, when the number of railroad 
employees increased 24 per cent, fatalities to non-train 
employees on duty increased 52 per cent and injuries 
increased 88.6 per cent. Conversely, during 1931 and 
1932, when employment declined 30.7 per cent, the de- 
creases in fatalities and injuries to the same class of 
employees were respectively 63.5 and 53.1 per cent. The 
same facts are clearly reflected in a comparison of periods 
not so widely separated. In the 1936-37 period employ- 
ment increased 12 per cent, while fatalities and injuries 
to non-train employees on duty increased, respectively, 
24 and 50 per cent. 

During 1938 and 1939 employment declined 11.2 per 
cent and the corresponding decreases in fatalities and 
injuries were 18 and 30.6 per cent. 

Most observers will probably agree that with a rise in 
business the opportunity for accidents is increased, part- 
ly by the addition of relatively inexperienced employees 
and partly by the fact that routines are changed and all 
work is speeded up. When an employee must perform 
a new task he can no longer rely on habit as an aid. He 
must be able to see what he is doing. This suggests that 
some improvements in lighting might conceivably reduce 
the accident rate. In few cases can railroad lighting be 
cited as an example of the best. This is partly because 
railroad facilities must cover large areas which are diff- 
cult to light effectively, and partly because men who 
have learned to work safely with an oil torch in a steam- 
filled enginehouse are not impressed by the arguments 
of the lighting engineer who learned his business in the 
industrial plant. 

Furthermore, there is very little good evidence to sup- 
port the contention that proper illumination prevents 
accidents. Probably the best assembly of such data re- 
cently made available appears in a paper by H. L. Logan, 
of the Holophane Company, Inc., in the April, 1943, 
issue of Electrical Engineering. Mr. Logan cites an in- 
stance where the average illumination in a punch press 
department of a manufacturing plant was raised from 2 
to 19 foot-candles ; the frequency of accidents dropped 
54 per cent. In another case, a factory employing 1,000 
workers had an annual accident rate of 425. The instal- 
lation of a new lighting system was followed by a drop 
to 170. 

There is, of course, a limit to what lighting can do to 
prevent accidents, but it is safe to say that railroads, in 
spite of their enviable safety record, have not even ap- 
proached these limits. For those who are interested, 
the Logan paper includes a list of references which prob- 
ably covers the best that the lighting industry has to 
offer on the subject of safety. Improving a lighting sys- 
tem under present material restrictions presents almost 
insuperable difficulties, but any reduction of accidents is 
a valuable contribution to the war effort. 





Engine Terminal Improvements 
Speed Locomotive Handling 


Left—One of the 
Giant New 4000- 
Class Locomo- 
tives on the Road 


Work on the Union Pacific, including new turntables, 
lengthened stalls, large-capacity drop tables and modi- 
fied steaming, also increases locomotive efficiency 


ance and efficiency on its heavy-traffic main line be- 

tween Omaha, Neb., and Ogden, Utah, through 
shorter turning time at terminals, the Union Pacific has 
made extensive engine terminal improvements within this 
territory, and is continuing to make them at the most vital 
points as the receipt of the necessary equipment and mate- 
rials makes possible. Some of the most extensive ter- 
minal improvements, all of which are in the distinct inter- 
est of the war effort, have been made at Laramie and 
Green River, Wyo., and at Ogden, and include the in- 
stallation of longer turntables, the enlarging of engine- 
houses, the provision of large-capacity locomotive drop 
pits, and the installation of boiler-washing, refilling and 
modified steaming equipment. 

In 1941, the road replaced existing turntables at all 
three of these points, installing 135-ft. tables of the three- 
point-bearing type, which are among the longest in the 
country. At Laramie, in addition, in 1942, it installed a 
modern, large-capacity boiler washing and refilling plant. 
At Green River, where the road now services its giant 
new 4000-Class 4-8-8-4 simple articulated locomotives, 
which are operated over the mountain territory between 
Green River and Ogden, the improvements beyond the 
enlarged turntable include the lengthening of practically 
all of the stalls of the existing 28-stall enginehouse ; the 


ie the purpose of improving locomotive perform- 
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addition of one 178-ft. stall; the provision of a two-sec- 
tion, 100-ton drop table ; the installation of modified steam- 
ing, whereby locomotives can be brought up to operating 
pressure with large savings in time and fuel and other 
advantages; and the installation of a modern, large- 
capacity boiler washing and refilling plant, similar to that 
installed at Laramie. At Ogden, the western terminus 
of the runs of the new 4000-Class power, the major im- 
provements to the present time have been confined to the 
turntable change, the lengthening of enginehouse stalls 
and the installation of a 100-ton drop table, although addi- 
tional improvements of the character made at both Lara- 
mie and Green River are contemplated as conditions 
permit, in order to improve further the efficiency of loco- 
motive handling at this point. 

As typical of the various types of improvements made, 
those at Green River will be_ discussed in this article. 
Green River is a terminal point'for locomotives operat- 
ing in mountain territory, west of Ogden, northwest to 
Pocatello, Idaho, and east to Cheyenne. It is one of the 
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most important engine terminals on the Union Pacific, 
handling approximately 100 locomotives each 24 hours. 
Following the ordering in 1940 of its new 4000-Class 
locomotives with an over-all length of 132 ft. 10 in., for 
operation out of this terminal, the road was confronted 
with the replacement of the existing 100-ft. turntable at 
this point, and undertook the changeover in November, 
1941. The new table, 135 ft. in length out-to-out of steel, 
is of the deck-girder, three-point bearing type, with a 
shallow bronze center bearing and with a two-wheel elec- 
trically-operated driving truck, with equalizer, at each 
end. The two driven trucks of the table, at opposite ends, 
are also two-wheel, and are likewise equipped with 
equalizers. The girders of the table are 5 ft. 21% in. deep, 
and the deck consists of 10-in. by 12-in. treated ties 
dapped over the cover plates and paved on top between 
and outside the rails with 2-in. by 8-in. planks. All of 
the ties were fully framed and bored prior to treatment, 
even to the drilling of the holes for the rail-holding spikes. 
An exception to the tie layout is the provision of steel 
and ties, each consisting of 10-in. 72-lb. wide-flange 
beams, to take the pound of wheels moving on and off the 
table. Likewise, to take the pound on the back wall, this 
wall is provided with a rim beam, welded continuously 
around the pit, instead of employing wood ties out over 
the top of the wall. This beam is an 8-in., 35-lb. H sec- 
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Left —On the 
New 135-Ft. 
Table at Green 
River, Wyo. 
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Right— Within 
One of the 
Lengthened 
Stalls of the 
Green River 
Enginehouse, 
Entirely Un- 
der Cover 
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tion, anchored to the masonry by 34-in by 12-in. bolts on 
57-in. centers. The circle rail of the new installation is 
a 175-lb. crane-section rail, welded continuously and se- 
curely anchored with bolt and clip assemblies. 


How the New 135-ft. Table Was Installed 


Of equal interest with the turntable itself is the pro- 
cedure that was adopted in its installation, a procedure 
predicated upon causing minimum interference with the 
normal operation of the enginehouse, to the extent of 
obstructing not more than one track at a time throughout 
all of the preliminary work, including the construction 
of the new circle-wall. To meet this exacting specifica- 
tion, and at the same time minimize the amount of false- 
work to be removed at the time of the actual table change, 
two types of falsework were employed. One of these 
involved the use of timber stringers and piles, or frame 
bents, to carry the tracks over the footing area of the new 
circle-wall, permitting the full construction of the new 
wall without interfering with the use of the tracks in- 
volved. The other type, employing stringers and block- 
ing alone, was used in the area of radial tracks outside 
of the house, where groups of several tracks could be 
taken out of service at a time, and also for supporting the 
table lead and house tracks after the completion of the 
new circle-wall masonry, in substitution for the pile or 
bent type of falsework employed at these locations orig- 
inally to permit construction work. Substitution of the 
stringers and blocking for the more permanent type of 
falsework used initially had no bearing upon the free use 
of the tracks prior to the changing out of the old table, 
but did reduce materially the amount of falsework that 
had to be removed at the time that the new table was 
installed, and thus speeded up the work. 

The 135-ft. table, consisting of two girders with brac- 
ing, was riveted up complete in the shop and was shipped 
to the site on three flat cars. At a point about 300 ft. 
from the turntable pit, the table was further assembled, 











including its deck, tractors and all electrical wiring. On 
the day set for the changeover, the old table was raised 
on blocking, a crib-supported track was built beneath it 
across the pit, and then the old table was rolled out into 
the clear. Immediately, the new table, supported on two 
heavy car trucks, was moved ‘into position, following 
which, as the supporting falsework was removed, it was 
rocked down into final position, employing one wreck- 
ing crane in this operation. While the table-lowering 
operations were under way, the old turntable center’ was 
cut down and the new center bearing was placed; the 
old concrete circle wall was demolished and removed ; and 
the pit was freed of all falsework employed during the 
preliminary operations. 

The complete changeover to the new table required a 
total of 35 hours, including a rest period of 8 hours, dur- 
ing which time locomotives were serviced at various points 
about the terminal area in'accordance with a plan set up 
by the mechanical department. 


Enginehouse Stalls Lengthened 


Coincident with the renewal of the turntable at Green 
River, the old 28-stall enginehouse, of brick construction, 


The new drop table at the Green River enginchouse 
serves the three longest tracks of the house, Nos. 27, 28 
and 29. This table, which is housed in a deep transverse 
drop pit, is of 100-ton capacity and has two single sec. 
tional-type tops, each 13 ft. long, one of the tops being in 
Track 27 and the other in Track 28. Track 29 is useq 
as the release track. A feature of the new table is that 
each 13-ft. top, at one end, has an auxiliary top, 4 it. 2 in, 
long, which can be dropped by itself, or with the 13-ft. 
section as a whole. 

Using the full length top, two pairs of drivers at six- 
foot centers, or one pair of the largest drivers, can be 
dropped in one operation from either Track 27 or Track 
28. The small auxiliary tops are designed for dropping 
single pairs of wheels from lead or trailer trucks. 

Normally, the tops in the two service tracks are locked 
securely in nosition and the table-hoisting mechanism 
operates in the transverse pit beneath them. When it is 
desired to drop a pair of wheels, the table is moved to 
the track involved, reaches up, contacts the top and lowers 
it with its wheel load to the bottom of the pit, where it can 

“be racked laterally in the pit to the release track in Stall 
29. Wheels or drivers to be replaced in a locomotive 
are lowered on the table at the release track and are then 
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with a timber roof and timber roof-supporting columns, 
was enlarged in part to accommodate the new 4000- 
Class locomotives, and, at the present time additional 
stalls of the house are being lengthened. 
carried out coincident with the turntable renewal, Stalls 
22 to 26, inclusive, were lengthened from 96 ft. to 158 ft. ; 
Stalls 27 and 28 were lengthened from 96 ft. to 178 ft. ; and 
an entirely new Stall, No. 29, was built to the same length 
as the adjacent Stalls 27 and 28. At the same time, all 
of the engine: pits in the enlarged section were increased 
in length and a new 100-ton drop pit was installed in 
Tracks 27, 28 and 29. Adding to the improvements made 
to the house in 1941, the road is now extending 16 addi- 
tional stalls to a length of 150 ft., making it possible to 
service the largest power handled at this point on any 
one of 24 house tracks. 

In all of the house extension work, the old outer circle 
wall has been removed, and the new roof at this point 
has been raised about 10 ft. above the old roof, providing 
a clerestory with windows, for additional light and ven- 
tilation. The new outer walls are of brick construction, 
with large panels of sectional steel sash glazed with clear 
glass. The roof of all extensions is of timber, covered 
with prepared built-up roofing, and is supported on struc- 
tural steel columns. The house extension work has in- 
volved the shifting of the locations of smoke jacks, and, 
in this a number of new Transite jacks have been in- 
stalled. Concrete floors are provided in.all extensions, 
and the work under way at the present time includes the 
renewing, with concrete, of approximately 26,000 sq. ft. 
of flooring in the old house area. 
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In the work . 


racked laterally through the pit to position beneath either 
Track 28 or 27, where they are raised to the track level 
under the locomotive. 

The table is electrically operated throughout and is 
equipped with plug-in type control at several points at the 
enginehouse floor level. Through this arrangement, it is 
unnecessary for the operator to enter the pit, and, on the 
other hand, he can plug in at the point nearest the work, 
where he has a clear view of all operations. 


Modified Steaming and Boiler Washing 


The other two major improvements at the Green River 
enginehouse are the modified steaming system installed in 
1942, and the large modern boiler washing and refilling 
plant that is being installed at the present time. The 
modified steaming system, which is employed in connec- 
tion with the washing out and refilling of locomotive 
boilers, and in reducing the concentrates in them by blow- 
ing them down partially and then refilling them, embodies 
a hot water filling line and a high-pressure steam line. 
These lines are carried overhead, along with a boiler wash- 
out or blow-down line, with drops at columns between 
adjacent tracks from which connections are made with 
locomotive boilers through sections of rigid pipe equipped 
with flexible joints. 

The primary feature of the system is a cast-steel mixing 
chamber at each outlet point, called a hydraulic heater, 
within which live steam at high temperature is mixed with 
the boiler refill water, raising its temperature as it enters 
the boiler to the point where sufficient initial steam 1S 
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generated in the boiler to allow the locomotive to move 
from the house to a firing-up station outside, without a 
nal power house, in the form of steam in conjunction with 
iresh refill water heated by the waste blow-down of loco- 
motives treated previously, is used to speed refilling opera- 
ions and to re-establish operating pressure within the 
jlers. 

. refilling boilers following blow-down and washout, 
the washout plugs are replaced and then from 200 to 400 
val. of water are delivered from the refill line, through 
the hydraulic heater, into the boiler, this water being at 
atemperature between 170 and 200 deg. F., and under a 
pressure higher than the maximum pressure to be de- 
veloped in the boiler during the subsequent refilling opera- 
tions. Following this, steam, at a pressure intermediate 
between that of the refill water and the maximum pressure 
to be developed in the boiler, is admitted to the hydraulic 
heater while the delivery of refill water continues. 

Mixing with the steam, the refill water is pre-heated in 
the hydraulic heater to approximately 270 to 310 deg., and 
upon entering the boiler gradually heats the water already 
in the boiler to steaming temperature. When this tem- 
perature has been reached, the entering pre-heated water 
partially flashes into steam, which: gradually and uni- 
formly raises the temperature of the boiler plates, stay- 
bolts, crown sheets and tubes. As the water level rises 
in the boiler, steam pressure gradually develops from the 
delivered pre-heated water, so that when two inches of 
water shows in the gauge glass, the pressure in the boiler 
is usually sufficient for self-propulsion of the locomotive. 
Although refilling is performed rapidly, the boiler parts 
are heated so gradually and uniformly that they are not 
subjected to injurious strains and full boiler working 
pressure is obtained quickly, shortly after a new fire is 
started in the firebox. 

When clarifying or reducing concentrates in locomotive 
boilers with the modified steaming system, the boiler is 
only partially blown down, leaving some water in the 
gauge glass. The blown off contaminated water is then 
replaced with fresh refill water pre-heated in the hydrau- 
lic heater by steam in the same manner as when refilling 
acompletely blown down boiler. 

By employing the modified steaming system at Green 
River, which system is already in use at four other points 
on the road, the Union Pacific has reduced smoke and 
noise in the enginehouse, is effecting a sizable saving in 
tel for the boiler washing and filling operations, and has 


Installing One of 
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The Piping of the Modified Steaming Boiler Washing Sys- 
tems at One of the Stalls in the Green River Enginehouse 


reduced the time required to wash out locomotive boilers 
and bring them back to operating pressures by 30 to 50 
per cent, thus increasing the availability of the locomo- 
tives for road service. When it is considered that the 
Green River engine house is turning approximately 100 
locomotives each 24 hours, it is evident that the savings 
being effected by the steaming system installed are of 
considerable magnitude. 


Boiler Washing System 


The boiler washing and refilling system now being in- 
stalled at Green River, which is replacing an earlier in- 
adequate system, is designed to conserve the blow-down 
water and steam from locomotive boilers, utilizing the 
waste water for furnishing washout water at approxi- 
mately 130 deg. F., and the waste steam for heating clean 
water for refilling purposes. In fact, the plant, which is 


similar to that installed at Laramie in 1942, is designed to 
meet the following requirements: When from one to six 
boilers, having from 100 to 300 lb. pressure, are blown 










off into the system simultaneously, the system shall pro- 
duce sufficient washout water at a temperature of 130 
deg. F., and sufficient filling water at a temperature from 
175 to 200 deg. F., to refill the same or similar boilers. 

The major equipment involved in the boiler washing 
and refilling system being installed includes an insulated 
wrought iron storage tank, 30 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. 
high, with a capacity of 101,000 gal.; a wrought iron 
washout storage reservoir, 20 ft. in diameter by 20 ft. 
high, with a capacity of 45,000 gal.; two condensers of 
capacity sufficient to condense the blow-off steam from as 
many as six locomotives at one time, with condensing 
water furnished by two circulating pumps, each of 1000 
gal. per min. capacity; four pumps of 500 gal. per min. 
capacity and one pump of 200 gal. per min., capacity, all 
electric-motor-operated, for furnishing water at 150-lb. 
pressure for washing and filling locomotive boilers; and 
several other pumps for auxiliary operations, all auto- 
matically controlled and with overload and underload 
voltage protection. The refill and washout tanks are to 
be insulated and not enclosed by housing. The electric- 
driven pumps are to be housed in a brick building. 

The 135-ft. turntables at Laramie, Green River and 
Ogden are all of the deck plate girder type, furnished 
and equipped by the R. W. Young Company, Chicago. 
The earlier extension of the enginehouse at Green River 
was made by the James Leck Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The drop tables at both Green River and Ogden 
were furnished by the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill., and the boiler-washing and modified steaming sys- 
tems described were or are being installed by the F. W. 
Miller Heating Company, Chicago, III. 

All of the engine terminal work at Green River, as 
well as at other points on the Union Pacific, was planned 
and carried out under the direction of the late Mr. O. 
Jabelmann, vice-president, research and mechanical 
standards, and B. H. Prater, chief engineer. 


Op Wage Hearing 


EARINGS were begun in New York on June 7 
H by an “emergency board” on the demand of the 

train and engine service organizations for an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in their wages, with a minimum 
increase of $3 per “day” (i. e., the so-called “basic” day, 
meaning that the actual increase sought would, in many 
instances, be $6 or more per calendar day). 

Members of the board sitting on the case are (chair- 
man) Walter P. Stacy, I. L. Sharfman and Frank M. 
Swacker—biographical sketches and photographs of 
whom appeared in the Railway Age of June 5, page 1143. 

Chief counsel for the railroads is J. Aronson, vice- 
president (law), New York Central. Chief counsel for 
the unions (B. of L. E., O. R. C., B. of L. F. & E., 
B. of R. T., S. U. of N. A.) is Edward J. Flynn, Demo- 
cratic political boss of Bronx County, New York, former 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and 
associate of President Roosevelt, who sought unsuccess- 
fully to make him U. S. Minister to Australia. This is 
Mr. Flynn’s first appearance in the top reaches of rail- 
way labor relations. 

Asked by Judge Stacy how much time presentation of 
their respective sides of the case would require, Mr. 
Aronson estimated about a week, and Mr. Flynn two 
weeks. For the time being, the board is sitting from 9 
a.m. to 1 p. m. in Room 2839, Grand Central Terminal 
—there being, as yet, no afternoon sessions scheduled. 
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In opening the case for the unions, Counsel Flyin saiq 

the demand for more money originated with the em. 
ployees themselves—practically right after they received 
their latest increase in December, 1941. he union 
chiefs, he indicated, were reluctant to carry forward re. 
newed demands immediately following the preceding ip. 
crease but, at length, they: found it incumbent upon them- 
selves to take up this burden. Meetings were held 
toward the end of 1942 and on January 25 the general 
chairmen of the Big Five operating unions filed with 
the railroads the wage increase demand now being heard. 
After failure to reach an agreement by direct negotiation, 
mediation was started by George A. Cook, chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, at Chicago on February 
18, and ended on February 23, without a settlement of 
the dispute. Both parties refused to arbitrate. The 
unions later asked the National Railway Labor Panel to 
appoint an emergency board to hear the dispute. Dr, 
William M. Leiserson, chairman of that Panei, appointed 
the present board to hear the case. 

Mr. Flynn praised his clients for patriotism “‘of the 
highest order.” He said these unions have members in 
every branch of military service, that they work longer 
hours and harder than ever before to move the huge 
amount of war materials and troops. Individuals are 
subscribing their 10 per cent to war bonds and the broth- 
erhoods have bought millions out of insurance reserves 
and general funds. 

The “hue and cry against labor should not be all one- 
sided,” Mr. Flynn suggested. “It would be just as fair 
to freeze profits as wages,” and labor is entitled to its 
fair return for the work it performs. “Capital deserves 
it, too, but if labor is denied, then capital should suffer 
as well.” 

While railroads are making more money than ever in 
history, Mr. Flynn observed, they show no eagerness to 
raise wages of employees. “Intelligent business men 
realize the importance of keeping labor happy.” He ac- 
cused the railroads of short-sighted business policy dur- 
ing the years of plenty, when there was practically no 
attempt made to reduce bonded indebtedness against the 
depression that followed. In the depression carriers 
sought and employees took a ten per cent reduction in 
wages. In 1942 the railroads enjoyed the most prosper- 
ous of any year, and Mr. Flynn predicts that 1943 will 
be. even more profitable, despite the decrease in freight 
rates. Attacking the railroad view that the railroads 
will not continue to prosper following the war, the coun- 
sel for the brotherhoods quoted William A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines, and his article which ap- 
peared in Railway Age in November, 1942, in which Mr. 
Paterson said the rail carriers have little to fear from 
freight competition from the airlines following this war. 

With their work taking them into the coal fields and 
other industries, the operating employees see others get- 
ting more money and they want some too, said Mr. Flynn. 
If they do not receive it, their lessened morale will be 
damaging to the war effort—“as damaging as expecting 
a commissioned officer to accept the wages of a buck pri- 
vate.” Other unions have sought out these employees 
and have “insidiously suggested that they take more di- 
rect action if they want to attain the results they seek.” 
Mr. Flynn said that the railroad men are opposed to any 
policy of strike threats. ‘There is no thought in their 
minds that they will receive an increase, or else.” They 
are determined to follow the American way of doing 
things, and are looking for “simple justice, and equality 
with other labor.” 

Mr. Aronson in his opening address divided the case 
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‘nto two major aspects; first, the normal setting, and 
second, the war-time setting. Speaking of railroad man- 

ment he said it was by no means the sole offender, or 
even the principal offender, for some of the grief that has 
befallen the industry. Railroads experienced 10 years’ 
serious depression, “intensified and magnified by the de- 
velopment at public expense of competitive forms of 
transportation.” This is an industry made up of invest- 
ments that “run to staggering billions of dollars,” and 
represents the largest. investment in private industry of 
any undertaking in the U. S. When a depression comes 
railroads cannot shrink as most other industries can and 
so are “particularly vulnerable to impact of depression 
and hard times.” Through those hard years much in- 
yestmnent has had nothing in the way of wages. The 
present income of the railroads has been overstated, be- 
cause of inadequate charges for deferred maintenance ; 
and this does not take into account the abnormal load 
the carriers are now moving because of the “complete 
evaporation of all coast-wise shipping” and intercoastal 
trafic. Oil and petroleum products now go in tank cars, 
and “just as inevitably will pass from the railroads as 
soon as peace comes.” 

Mr. Aronson said he could make without risk of ques- 
tion the statement that “there is no aspect of railroad 
operation or management over the last 20 years, certainly 
over the last 10 or 15 years, over which railroad manage- 
ment has had less to say than the fixation of railroad 
wages.” He gave average wages of several classes of 
operating employees, indicating that they can scarcely 
qualify as “sub-standard.” 

Mr. Aronson read the President’s “hold-the-line” order 
on wages, in which it was stated that excuses should not 
be sought for making exceptions—and, in his view, such 
exceptions could be justified only in definite “sub- 
standard” situations in which, his figures indicated, oper- 
ating employees’ wages were not included. 

He gave as his view that, under the President’s Stabili- 
zation order, wage rates recommended by emergency 
boards are binding on the parties—unless, within 30 days 
after filing, they are set aside by the Stabilization Di- 
rector, That is, in his opinion, the decisions of emergency 
boards are mandatory instead of merely recommendatory 
(as provided by the Railway Labor Act) as long as the 
President has his war powers. 


Will Rates Be Affected? 


Mr. Aronson questioned the certification by the 
emergency board in the non-operating case that the wage 
Increase it recommended would not justify a rate increase, 
nor excuse the cancellation of recent rate reductions. He 
pointed out that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had authorized these rate reductions by a 6-to-5 vote, 
hefore the wage increase was recommended. To him, 
it seemed not impossible that substantial wage increases 
might induce at least-one commissioner to change his 
vote, thereby rescinding the rate reduction. . 

Referring to Mr. Flynn’s reference to the railroads’ 
large earnings in 1942, he said the carriers would be able 
only partially to recoup and set their financial house in 
order with present earnings. Mr. Flynn had urged a 
Wage increase lest the carriers otherwise be able largely 
to increase their dividends. “Don’t worry about the in- 
crease in dividends that will be paid,” said Mr. Aronson, 

for the railroads are husbanding their limited resources 
against a traffic storm evidently coming. Of all the things 
misapprehended in the railroad picture is the ever re- 
peated statement that railroads are overcapitalized, that 
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bonded indebtedness should be reduced, that they should 
be ‘put through the wringer.’ Not one dollar of railroad 
securities has been issued since 1920 that wasn’t passed 
on by the Interstaté Commerce Commission. No other 
line of industry in America has been so completely regu- 
lated, so completely policed as railroads, including their 
finance and investments.” 


“Dual” Pay Basis Pyramids Increases 


Mr. Aronson said no wage increase is warranted and 
that no wage increase is permitted under the stabilization 
program. However, he went on to say: “If, when you 
come to the consideration of this matter you do not find 
that we are right, and that stabilization doesn’t prohibit an 
increase, then if you do reach the conclusion that there 
should be any increase, you must confine the increase to 
calendar days.” What Mr. Aronson had in mind was 
that a $3 increase for the so-called “basic” day might 
mean $5 or $6 a calendar day for road employees, but 
it would mean only $3 for yard employees. Increases on 
the “basic” day, he emphasized, “pyramid” and accelerate 
compensation to employees paid on the “dual” basis to 
the serious disadvantage of men who do not share that 
method of compensation. It is a disadvantage to the men 
in switching and yard service if men in road service are 
accorded disproportionate increases. “See how it works 
mathematically : 

“Tf 100 miles constitutes a day’s pay and a man oper- 
ates 200 miles in a day, and the man gets in that one day 
the equivalent of two days’ pay, if we were to increase 
the hourly rate, he would get twice the hourly increase 
of others in service not on that basis of pay.” 

Commenting on Mr. Flynn’s reference to Mr. Patter- 
son’s opinion, to the effect that railroads have nothing to 
fear in the way of post-war competition from the air, Mr. 
Aronson said the statement was not well-founded sta- 
tistically. He referred to Mr. Patterson’s remarks in this 
connection as a “lullaby to the railroads.” In his opinion, 
on the contrary, after the war America will be very much 
air-minded. There will be more ships to carry inter- 
coastal and coast-wise traffic than ever before; trucks 
and highways will be improved and increased and more 
artificial waterways will be provided by the government. 
“God help the railroads and their employees as well if 
they don’t foresee this future competition.” 

E. L. Oliver, statistician for the transportation unions, 
took the stand on the second day of the hearing, giving 
evidence purporting to show earnings of employees con- 
cerned in this wage case for 1942 and for the preceding 
years back to 1936. The figures that he presented for 
hourly earnings of these employees were not the actual 
earnings per hour but, rather, the compensation per hour 
paid for. He showed annual earnings also of these em- 
ployees, computed from Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion statistics, dividing the average number of em- 
ployees in each class who received pay during a month 
into the total compensation for each class of employees. 
The resulting figures, therefore, were not those of full- 
time employment, but were diluted by the inclusion of 
part-time employees. Mr. Oliver also presented tables 
of annual earnings of each class of employees, grouped 
on the basis of $50 increments—a compilation made by 
the Railroad Retirement Board, which servesadmirably the 
purpose of the union organizations, providing them with 
“official” figures, but: which are apt to lead the unwary - 
to coriclude that average wages for railroad employment 
are lower than they actually are. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board figures, for example, do not include wages 
earned in excess of $3600 a year, thereby, of course, not 
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producing averages which fully reflect actual wages paid. 

In answer to a question by Board Member Swacker, as 
to why there was a discrepancy between the number of 
employees shown in I. C. C. and Railroad Retirement 
Board tables, Witness Oliver stated it was not practicable 
for the Railroad Retirement Board to change a man’s 
occupational classification during the course of a year. 
Hence, it might reasonably be concluded, wages shown in 
the Retirement Board’s averages may include payments 
received while employees were working in lower-paid 
jobs. 

Witness Oliver made a particular point of the earnings 
of employees in each class who worked only 8 or 9 
months out of the year—taking the view that these men 
are wholly dependent on the railroad industry for a 
_ living, and apparently assuming that the railroads owe 
them a satisfactory year’s wages for considerably less than 
a year’s work. 

He also presented figures on hourly and weekly earn- 
ings in a number of other industries, these figures 
allegedly indicating larger percentage increases in most of 
these industries since 1936, and since 1941, than have 
been granted to the transportation employees of the rail- 
roads. 

The witness reduced his averages of compensation of 
transportation employees by an arbitrary figure purporting 
to represent the cost to these employees of maintaining. 
themselves (board and lodging) away from home termi- 
nals. The figure for this purpose was $25 a month ($300 
a year) for the years 1937-1940 and the estimate has now 
been raised to $350 a year, on the basis of higher prices. 

Mr. Flynn asked Witness Oliver if he were familiar 
with the “dual basis of pay.” 
the “essence of dual basis of pay is quite clearly an in- 
centive wage system.” In the railway industry it gives 
each individual crew member the incentive to get the 
train in, not only on time, but in the shortest possible time. 
The effect, he said, has been to improve railroad service, 
shorten schedules and greatly accelerate freight and pas- 
senger service. : 

Concerning greater ratios of wage increases in other 
industries, Chairman Stacy suggested that where the 
beginning is made with a lower wage, it is natural that a 
larger percentage increase should occur. Witness Oliver 
replied that he had figures to present later on which would 
take this condition into account. 

A great deal of discussion arose from a question raised 
by Board Member Swacker regarding a table presented 
by Witness Oliver, showing average hourly earnings of 
various industries. Their hourly earnings had been com- 
puted by dividing hours worked into total compensation, 
whereas the figures used for average railroad hourly 
earnings were apparently hours paid for (much higher, 
of course, than hours actually worked) divided into total 
straight-time compensation. 

At the opening of the wage hearing on the third day, 
Clarence A. Miller, vice-president and general counsel, 
American Short Line Railroad Association, said it would 
take about 45 hours to present the testimony of his 
group. It-has not yet been decided whether afternoon 
sessions will be necessary, though Mr. Miller said those 
he represented were willing to go along with such a pro- 
gram if it proved satisfactory to the others. 

Continuing his testimony begun the preceding day, 
Witness Oliver added further to his accumulation of fig- 
ures designed to show railway wages in an unfavorable 
light, compared to those of certain industries which had 
been on the same hourly wage level with the transporta- 
tion employees back in 1936. In the iron and steel in- 
dustry he said that shearmen were paid $.836 per hour 
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Mr. Oliver replied that: 


-in 1936 as compared to $.84 whch he asserted was then 








the average wage of railway operating employees. [ny 
1942, he said, the shearmen were receiving $1.175 as 
against $.993 by railroad operating employees. Similar 
unflattering comparisons were made with wages of struc- 
tural mill workers, bar mill finishers and roughers (these 
all being of the skilled labor group), where in each case 
wages were said to have been nearly comparable with 
railroad transportation employees in 1936, but these 
employees are now enjoying much greater increases. 

Figures taken from the December, 1942, Monthly La- 
bor Review (which gets its figures from the unions) 
were the basis for a comparison with hourly wage rates 
of building trades journeymen. 

The average increase since 1936 for these journey- 
men was said to be 29.7 per cent against the railroads’ 
18.2. Of miscellaneous groups, bakers showed a 27.1 
per cent increase, street railway motormen 22.2 per 
cent, and motor truck drivers 27.8. 

The “Heller Standard Budget,” the source of which 
is the “Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics,’ in conjunction with the University of Cali- 
fornia, was introduced to show the average rise in the 
cost of living from 1936 to March, 1943. It was alleged 
from this comparison that a family, dependent upon the 
wages of one transportation employee, would not have 
sufficient income to support itself properly, and buy its 
share of war bonds. A table was introduced to show the 
per cent of transportation employees who worked during 
twelve months whose annual earnings were above or 
below the Heller Standard Budget. For 1937, 69.3 per 
cent were above and the remaining 30.7 per cent below. 
In 1942 the percentages indicated 45.1 per cent above 
and 54.9 per cent below. 

Changes in “real” straight-time hourly earnings in the 
manufacturing industry were compared with earnings of 
transportation employees per hour paid for, the former 
showing a 23.4 per cent increase in straight-time hourly 
earnings from 1936 to 1942, and the former being 1.6 
per cent less. : 

A statement of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, was read into the record, concerning the 
need for checking inflation by taking up the gap in sur- 
plus billions in the hands of the lower income brackets. 
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Urging more taxes and increased savings to accomplish § Ark. 
this purpose, Witness Oliver sought to show that while § 339 
some industries have paid increases proportionate to § Ark. 
higher taxation and savings, the railroad transportation § js Jo 
group had not received increases’ high enough to offset § passe 
cost of living increases. Considerable discussion ensued, § sion 
in which Chairman Stacy inquired if Witness Oliver § Bure 
considered war bonds to be a “proper item in a wage con- Ff cros, 
troversy.” Furthermore, Chairman Stacy wondered if oper; 
we “have the assurance they are going into war bonds.” § sider 
Witness Oliver cited newspaper reports indicating that § in F; 
compulsory savings are probably on the way. Chairman § ing 
Stacy questioned whether, until such time as savings are § gine; 
compulsory, they can be used as evidence of need for § Van 
increased wages. Witness Oliver said the point he hoped § tries 
to make was that the railroaders are entitled to an in- In 
crease, because other workers have received increases et- § at G 
abling them to devote 10 per cent of their income to wat § by h 
bonds without cutting into living standards. Railroaders, § videc 
he said, will have to reduce their living standards sub- § and. 
stantially if they do the same. Board Member Sharfman § trans 
suggested that all workers probably would have to te § sive. 
duce their standards in order to make these savings, cit § Ft. 
ing both himself and Witness Oliver. Witness Oliver § well 
then admitted his argument was a comparative one with § Bure 
the situation of employees of other industries. sider 
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Above—One of the Dual Con- 
trol Power Switches. Right 
—The C. T. C. Signal, No. 
5036, at Greenwood Junction 




















C.T. C. at Junetions and a Crossin 
On the Missouri Pacific : 


Numerous train delays eliminated by new project 
extending between Van Buren, Ark., and Ft. Smith 


ized traffic control, including a junction and a rail- 

road crossing, between Ft. Smith and Van Buren, 
Ark. This project is on the Central division, extending 
319 miles between Coffeyville, Kan., and Little Rock, 
Ark. In the vicinity of the new C. T. C., the main line 
is located on the north side of the Arkansas river and 
passes through Van Buren, which is a freight subdivi- 
sion point. At Greenwood Junction, 6 miles west of Van 
Buren, a single-track line branches off to the south and 
crosses the river to Ft. Smith. All passenger trains are 
operated into and out of Ft. Smith via this route. Con- 
siderable freight traffic is received and delivered not only 
in Ft. Smith but also on two short branch lines extend- 
ing to outlying industries and other points. Switch en- 
gines are used to handle the traffic between the yard in 
Van Buren and the -yarious freight houses and indus- 
tries in the Ft. Smith ‘area. 

In the previous operating arrangement, the switches 
at Greenwood Junction and at Ft. Smith were operated 
by hand-throw stands; no automatic signaling was pro- 
vided, and train movements were authorized by timetable 
and train orders. As the number of trains and freight 
transfer movements increased, the delays became exces- 
sive. In order to move passenger trains in and out of 
Ft. Smith promptly, the freight transfer movements, as 
well as through freight trains, were held either at Van 
uren or Greenwood Junction, often resulting in con- 
siderable delay to these latter movements. In order to 


2. Missouri Pacific has an installation of central- 
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correct these conditions, automatic block signaling and 
centralized traffic control were installed. 


Track Layouts Involved ; 


At Greenwood Junction, power switch machines and 
C. T. C. signals were installed at the three junction 
switches so that train movements can be authorized on 
the various routes and without stops for throwing the 
switches. 

Signals at these switches allow meets to be made at 
both legs of the wye as may become necessary. 

When a passenger train is making a move into Ft. 
Smith, it pulls down south of signal No. 5080. Then the 
C. T. C. operator sends out a control which causes the 
lower “arm” of signal No. 5080 to be illuminated, thus 
displaying the letter “S,” which authorizes the brakeman 
to reverse the hand-throw switch No. 14, after which 
the train is backed down around the wye to the passen- 
ger station. This lower “arm” is a single-light signal 
unit with an 83@-in. glass. The lamp is normally ex- 
tinguished, but, when lighted, displays the illuminated 
letter “S.” 

The use of the hand-throw switch in the passenger 
train movement, explained above, introduces no loss of 
train time, and the reason that a spring switch was not 
installed to obviate this hand operation was that numer- 
ous freight transfer moves are made on the route from 
South Ft. Smith direct to Greenwood Junction. Thus, 
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in order to prevent stops ior Uiese movements, the nor- 
mal position of switch No. 14 must be with the points 
to the right. 

When a passenger train is ready to depart from the 
Ft. Smith passenger station, the C. T. C. operator causes 
a Proceed aspect to be displayed on signal No. 5078R, 
which authorizes the train to trail out through spring 
switch No. 12 for a move over the main line to Green- 
wood Junction. The freight transfer trains, serving the 
Ft. Smith area, are made up in the yard at Van Buren. 
A large percentage of these trains handle cars to and 
from industries or other points on the line to South Ft. 
Smith, thus passing through Ft. Smith on the west leg 
of the wye, with both the switches No. 12 and No. 14 
in the normal position. 

Some of the freight transfers, which are to do switch- 
ing in Ft. Smith in the area east of the passenger sta- 
tion, pull down past signal No. 5080 and back down past 
the station in a move similar to that made by passenger 
trains, as explained previously. If a freight transfer 
train from Van Buren is to head in through the passen- 
ger station track at Ft. Smith, it stops short of switch 


\ 
for Victory 


of Missouri Pacific signals superimposed on the auto. 
matic interlocking circuits. 


Control of the C. T. C. 


The C. T. C. control machine, located in the office at 
Greenwood Junction, is handled by an operator who 
works under the direction of the train dispatcher at 
Coffeyville. This machine includes 8 levers for the cop- 
trol of 20 signals, 4 levers for the control of 4 power 
switch machines, and 2 levers for selections required jn 
connection with signal controls over the hand-throw 
switch and the spring switch at Ft. Smith. 

The illuminated track diagram repeats the locations of 
trains on the entire territory. Telephones are provided 
at Van Buren, as well as at all the various switches, so 
that the C. T. C. operator can be informed concerning 
the various freight transfer movements to be made. By 
means of the C. T. C. facilities, the operator can arrange 
for the freight transfer movements between the various 
through passenger and freight train operations so that 
delays are reduced to a minimum. 
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General Layout of the C. T. 
C. System Installed by the 
Missouri Pacific Between Van 
Buren and Ft. Smith, on the 
Central Division, Which ex- 
tends 319 Miles from Coffey- 
ville, Kan., to Little Rock, Ark. 
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No. 12, and the C. T. C. operator sends out a control to 
cause an “S” unit on dwarf signal No. 5077 to be illumi- 
nated, after which the brakeman reverses the hand-throw 
stand, and the train pulls through the switch. 

Just west of the yards at Van Buren, a single-track 
main line of the St. Louis-San Francisco crosses the 
Missouri Pacific. Prior to this C. T. C. installation, an 
automatic interlocking was in service at this location, and 
this interlocking was retained, with the C. T. C. control 
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To Various industries — 


Before the C. T. C. was installed, the delays to trains 
approached the point of serious congestion. Since the 
project was placed in service, the traffic has increased 
further, on account of various new industries and other 
activities as a part of the war program, so that as many 
as 45 or more nioves are being made through this tert!- 
tory daily. If C. T. C. had.not been installed, important 
traffic might be seriously delayed in this area. 

(Continued on page 1179) 
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No. 2 Smoke Suggests a Well Operated Locomotive 








Proper Throttle and Reverse-Lever 
Control Minimizes Smoke’ 


Desirable general relationship between cut-off and 
throttle valve opening must be closely maintained 
for best results in fuel economy and smoke control 


By S. A. Dickson 


Supervisor of Fuel Economy, Alton, Bloomington, IIl. 


UEL is a vital natural resource in either war or 

peace and we may well discuss at this time one of 

the many phases of fuel conservation and smoke 
abatement which confront railroads, namely the influence 
of locomotive throttle and reverse-lever control on smoke 
abatement. This is a live subject and one on which many 
authorities disagree. 

In observing and checking locomotive operations on 
different railroads, working under various operating con- 
ditions, it is my opinion that the best results are obtained 
when some general relationship is maintained between 
the position of the reverse lever and the throttle in ac- 
cordance with the work being performed. With the 
proper adjustment of the throttle in relation to the posi- 
tion of the reverse lever, or generally speaking, a lighter 
throttle and a slightly longer valve travel, faster train 
speeds are maintained with less fuel and water consump- 
tion, together with lower locomotive maintenance than 
can be reached with full throttle and short valve-travel 
operations under identical train operating conditions. 

I will endeavor to describe one particular case on a rail- 
toad where instructions were issued to operate the loco- 


be 


ing Abstract of a paper presented June 10, 1943, at the 36th annual meet- 
8 of The Smoke Prevention Association, held in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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motive with full throttle and the reverse lever hooked up 
as close as possible. This practice developed into sev- 
eral serious train delays because of locomotives failing 
for steam. A check of the train sheets brought out that 
a large number of train delays caused by low steam oc- 
curred on trains with light tonnage. The locomotives 
handling these trains were large, stoker-fired and of a 
modern type. A road supervisor rode with one of the 
enginemen who apparently was having the greatest trou- 
ble. The locomotive assigned to this particular trip had 
been previously checked by this supervisor and the 
steaming quality was known to be good. Prior to start- 
ing this trip, the locomotive’s.condition was again checked 
and found to be satisfactory. This included a good fire, 
good quality of coal and maximum steam pressure. 


Why Locomotives Sometimes “Lag” for Steam 


This locomotive began to lag for steam right after the 
start of the trip with a No. 2.smoke being emitted from 
the stack which indicated that sufficient quantity of coal 
was being fired. .The-steam pressure continued to lag 
to a point where the crew ‘was unable to gain water in 
the boiler. This low steam and low water continued for 
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approximately 18 miles. To be sure that everything 
possible was being done to keep this locomotive hot, the 
supervisor took charge of the firing duties and the per- 
formance remained the same, low steam and losing water. 
After running the stoker for several miles, it was appar- 
ent that this condition was due to the manner in which 
the locomotive was being operated, namely too much 
throttle and too short a cut-off, which resulted in not 
sufficient draft to develop the necessary fire and burn 
the fuel. The fireman, not realizing the faulty operation 
and being somewhat over-anxious to maintain the maxi- 
mum steam pressure, increased the stoker coal delivery 
to a point where the fuel-bed was being over-supplied. 
If this practice had been carried out over a period of 
time, the ultimate result would have spelled “bad fire,” 
which eventually means a train delay caused by the ne- 
cessity for cleaning the fire. 

The supervisor, after permitting this condition to ex- 
ist for about ten miles further, during which time he was 
endeavoring to convince the engineer of his faulty oper- 
ating methods, requested him to increase the cut-off two 
notches and reduce the throttle valve opening. After 
this operating change was completed, the steam pressure 
desired was obtained and the maximum pressure main- 
tained with ease. The water level was increased to a 
point where it was possible to reduce the boiler water 
concentration to normal operating requirements, which 
means that ample water level was obtained and main- 
tained, the first full glass being obtained about ten miles 
after the change in the reverse-lever and throttle adjust- 
ment was made. 


Wide Throttle May Cause Machinery Failures 


Even though the train is heavy when the locomotive 
is run with a wide-open throttle and the necessary atten- 
tion is not given to the cut-off: relation, unnecessary 
strains and stresses are set up resulting in premature 
damage to the machinery which are too numerous to 
mention here. With this type of operation, boilers have 
become exhausted and resulted in steam failures. These 
cases have been noted and checked, at times, on all 
railroads. é 

I have related to you two practical cases, one where 
the draft was insufficient to maintain the required com- 
bustion rate, the other where the boiler was exhausted, 
both cases leading to delays on account of lack of steam 
which was caused by improper adjustment of the reverse- 
lever in relation to that of the throttle opening. 

Since correct theory points to the desirability of ad- 
mitting steam to the cylinders at as high a pressure as 
can be obtained, the losses in cylinder efficiency result- 
ing from a 20 or 30 per cent reduction of pressure by 
throttling may be large. This may be due to our findings 
on some classes of locomotives that in wire drawing past 
the throttle the quality of the steam supplied to the cylin- 
ders is improved. Moist steam may be dried, or steam 
that is initially dry may be superheated to a higher de- 
gree. 

Because of this action, the loss resulting from the drop 
in pressure of the steam may be, in part, neutralized by 
the rise in its quality. , coe 

When back pressure and steam-chest pressure gages 
are not installed’ in the locometive cab for the guidance 
of the engineman he must operate his locomotive by the 
sound of the exhaust. This will necessitate the same re- 
verse-lever and throttle adjustment as when or if he 
were guided by gage readings, if he is to operate his 
locomotive successfully. If the sound from the exhaust 
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-does not decrease when the throttle is closed sever, 


notches the locomotive will still be working against yp. 
due strain and the locomotive will not operate freely a 
it should. The throttle should be closed to the point 
where the sound of the exhaust starts to decrease, they 
a freer and faster-running locomotive will result. Algo 
when the exhaust sound increases with the throttk 
opened several notches, maximum locomotive efficiency 
is lacking and will be lacking until the throttle is opened 
to the point where the exhaust does not increase in sound 
A notch or two to the closed throttle position from tha 
point will assure a free-operating locomotive. 


Profile of Road and Speed Control Changes 


Often maximum locomotive efficiency cannot be se- 
cured because of operating conditions, but the highes 
practicable efficiency should be maintained at all times 
and, in order to assure this result, it will be necessary to 
change the reverse-lever and throttle adjustment period- 
ically. These necessary changes in ‘adjustments are con- 
the road and the speed of the 


trolled by the profile of 
train. 





Taking indicator cards of locomotive cylinder opera! 
tion when using a lighter throttle and a longer cut-off 
versus the wide-open throttle and a short cut-off, shows 
the area of the graph to be about the same, which indi 
cates that the horsepower developments are approxi 
mately the same as to cylinder output. On the othe 
hand, the frictional resistance to movement of the valv 
with high pressure against the valve rings increase 
greatly the problem of securing satisfactory valve lubr 
cation. Moreover, at short cut-off, the closure of thi 
exhaust port is earlier and, as the area of the port i 
being reduced rapidly before closure, wire drawing 0 
the steam and high compression are the result. Thi 
high compression also helps to destroy the cylinder lu 
brication and sets up a vibration in the locomotive whid 
results in uncomfortable riding qualities, hot bearing; 
pounding or hammering of bearings, etc. 

By easing off on the throttle and lengthening the cut 
off, the pressure back of the valve rings is relieved, thu 
reducing the friction and, as the valve travel is increased! 
the cut-off will be later and the closure of the exhaust 
ports will be later, thereby reducing the high compres: 
sion. This in turn means better lubrication, and reduces 
vibration. 


Full Throttle Helped with Early Superheaters 


The responsibility for the wide-open throttle and ex- 
tremely close cut-off operation can be traced to the 
original application of superheaters to our locomotives 
It was known that by maintaining a wide-open throttle 
with the superheater application the effect of a larget 
volume boiler was secured. 

Since the application of the front-end throttle to a large 
number of locomotives in this country, the superheater 
units have become an integral part of the boiler itsel 
which means that full boiler pressure in the units is mait- 
tained at all times. 

_It was also known that the higher the pressure, tht 
higher would be the superheat, providing the firebox ten” 
perature remained high. 

If the cut-off box is too short, the action on the fire i 
such that the firebox temperature will be low and the 
result will be low superheat. 

The locomotive valve gear takes a tremendous beating 
when using a wide-open ‘throttle and extremely sho 
cut-off at high speeds, because the added friction ir 
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The Junction Switch SS12 
Is Operated by a Spring 
and Buffer Mechanism, 
and Equipped with an 
Automatic Mechanical 
Facing-Point Lock 


creases the stresses on the various parts of the valve gear, 
this being more pronounced with the Young and Baker 
valve gears than with the Walchaert valve gear and re- 
sults at times in the breaking of the bell crank,’ radius 
rods, reverse yoke and pins. Even though the locomo- 
tive is equipped with a power reverse gear. which is sup- 
posed to take up part of the shock or act as a cushion for 
the kick that is transmitted to the valve gear, it is in- 
capable of total valve-gear protection, as noted in cases 
of locomotive operation on a descending grade with a 
free running train when the reverse lever is hooked up 
close and operating with a light drifting throttle. 


What a Successful Engineman Accomplishes 


In general, the successful engineman is the one that 
brings in a well-lubricated and easy-riding locomotive 
without severe pounds and he gets these results by run- 
ning at high speeds with a slightly longer cut-off and 
lighter throttle. In other words, he operates the locomo- 
tive by the steam-chest and back pressure gage, if one 
is applied and installed for his information. The instant 
the hand on the gage indicating steam-chest pressure be- 
gins to vibrate, he makes a throttle or reverse-lever ad- 
justment to the point where the hand on the gage remains 
still. The throttle should be adjusted so that extreme 
pressure cannot be built up in the steam chest. This can 
be done by permitting the flow of steam from the boiler 
to the steam chest to be more uniform. 

Some locomotive designers will question the need of 
building a boiler having a large capacity if we are not 
going to use it. This is similar to the booster argument. 
The principal need for the booster is to assist in acceler- 
ating train speeds up to approximately 25 miles an hour. 
The maximum boiler capacity is required for speeds up 
to approximately 45 to 50 miles an hour. By reducing 
the throttle opening at about these speeds the locomotive 
will free itself and gain speed while, if the throttle is kept 
wide open, the locomotive will be noticeably slower in 
gaining speed. 

As a further example, there would be no economy in 
throttling a locomotive and working the cut-off at 65 or 
70 per cent of the stroke. Operating a locomotive in this 
Manner would naturally result in a. high increase in 
steam consumption per indicated horsepower. The best 
results are obtained when a general relationship between 
the per cent of cut-off and the throttle valve opening is 
Closely maintained. 

believe it is readily apparent that this part of loco- 
motive operation has considerable to do with best results 
in fuel economy and smoke abatement. 
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C.T.C. on the Missouri Pacific 


(Continued from page 1176) 

As a further means for improving safety and expedit- 
ing train movements, color-light automatic block signal- 
ing was installed on the branch line from Ft. Smith 
south for 12 miles to Barling, as well as on 78 miles of 
the single-track main line between Greenwood Jct. and 
Wagoner, Okla. r 

The. C. T. C. equipment is the General Railway Signal 
Company’s Type-F Class-M. Sheet metal houses are 
provided at the outlying points to house the instruments 
and batteries. The power switch machines are the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company’s Model 5D with dual- 
control. Switch No. 12 at Ft. Smith is equipped with 
a Pettibone-Mulliken, Mechanical-Switchman type 
spring and buffer mechanism, as well as a General Rail- 
way Signal Company mechanical facing-point lock. 


*x* * * 
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illions of troops 
_are on the move... 


A Poster Being Distributed by the A. A. R. in Cooperation 
with the O. D. T. 
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A Few Phases of the War Program Which Are Being Publiciigd 
by Employee Magazines 
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Employee Magazines “Go to War” 


Periodicals are devoting half their space to publicizing 





activities, employee zeal for which will hasten victory 


their realization of the importance of winning this 

war as quickly as may be. The job they are do- 
ing has not stopped with a superlative transportation 
performance—but also, through various effective pub- 
licity media, they are encouraging the public and employ- 
ees to collaborate to their utmost toward the common 
oal. 
‘ To interpret the war and’ the railroads’ relation to it 
to the individual railroader, managements have used spe- 
cial pamphlets and leaflets, letters to employees, pay- 
check enclosures, reports on operations, charts and post- 
ers, newspaper statements, educational courses for 
employees and employee meetings. But by far the main 
reliance, on most roads, for communication with the 
working force is the employee publication. Such maga- 
zines and newspapers are already well established. Em- 
ployees are accustomed to reading them. They are, 
therefore, a natural and accepted means of communica- 
tion. 

As one railroad president has said: “Our maga- 
zine is the. spearhead of employee relations work.” 

The railway employee publication has proved itself an 
effective means for mobilizing and inspiring the railroad 
employees of America for the biggest job ever given 
them to do. No part of the nation’s press has given 
more generously of its space to furthering the war pro- 
gram than the railroad magazines. Reaching a large au- 
dience, these publications have gone “all out” to explain 
and interpret to employees the railroads’ vital function 
in waging war ; to keep employees on the job by empha- 
sizing to them the national need for them to be healthy 
and to work safely ; to encourage railway men and women 
to give their utmost in efficiency and service during such 
critical times. These magazines have given full support 
to war bond and salvage campaigns, to co-operation with 
the Office of Defense Transportation and other govern- 
ment agencies, to maintaining contact with former em- 
ployees in the armed forces, to promoting suggestion 
systems, and generally to strengthening the “home front.” 


RR ites seat managements: have sufficiently shown 


Editors Display Their War Work 


A graphic exhibit has been prepared by the Railway 
Magazine Editors Association, giving a dozen or more 
specific examples under each of seven or eight headings, 
to show concretely what railroad magazines are doing to 
create war-minded railroaders. Four of the “chapter 
headings” from this exhibit are reproduced in an accom- 
panying illustration. There is not an issue of any one of 
these papers which does not contribute its share to the 
building of its readers into more determined, more effec- 
tive railroaders and more war-minded Americans. 

The present national crisis has given these publications 
an opportunity to demonstrate their value to the em- 
ployee, to the railroad industry and to the nation. Indi- 
cations aré plentiful that managements, and staffs of 
these periodicals, are awake to this opportunity. Fol- 
Owing close upon the declaration of war in December, 
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Mr. Eastman on Railway Magazines 


“The war has given American railroads the 
biggest job they have ever been called upon to 
perform. One of the reasons why they have 
been able to do the job, and do it well, is that 
their employees have understood the vital im- 
portance of transportation in the waging and 
winning of the war. They have understood 
that their work is an essential part of the na- 
tion’s war effort. I believe that the splendid 
way in which railway employee publications 
have utilized their opportunity to drive home 
these facts to their readers is in no small 
measure responsible for the railroads’ fine 
record of performance. By making railroad 
workers realize that they are war workers 
doing a most necessay job on the home front, 
and by keeping them fully informed of the 
obstacles to be overcome, and the progress 
achieved, in the battle of transportation, these 
publications are highly influential in building 
and protecting morale during a period of un- 
usual strain. The railway employee magazines 
and newspapers can be depended upon, I feel 
sure, to continue this valuable work.” 











1941, editors of these publications adopted the following 
war-time program: 

(1) To define the dependence of our military forces 
on railroad transportation; (2) to interpret the place of 
the railroad industry in the war and to show the indi- 
vidual railroad worker what part he plays therein; (3) 
to reveal the attitude of management toward its employ- 
ees through an explanation of company policies and 
aims; (4) to bring about a quick assimilation of new- 
comers into the working force of each railroad; (5) by 
a vigorous promotion of safety, to reduce the loss of 
man-hours in transportation, reducing absenteeism and 
keeping workers on the job by emphasizing the impor- 
tance of nutrition and health; (6) by campaigning against 
waste, to conserve supplies of raw materials; promoting 
salvage campaigns, enlisting individual co-operation in 
gathering scrap for war use; (7) to urge employee par- 
ticipation in the systematic purchase of war bonds; (8) 
to put readers on guard against saboteurs and fifth col- 
umnists; explaining the need for keeping troop move- 
ments and military information secret; (9) to maintain 
close contact with former employees in the armed forces ; 
(10) to familiarize employees with restrictions made 
necessary by war and with new legislation affecting them 
and their families; (11) to encourage participation in 
civilian defense and all other such activities; (12) to 
report on research, on post-war planning and after-the- 
war employment. 

The publications have vigorously*pursued this pro- 
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gram, each of them devoting a large portion of each issue 


to articles and pictures dealing with some phase of it. ~ 


The belief is that the-employee will be a better. worker if 
he understands and comprehends his personal interest 
in early victory. 


A Survey of Accomplishments 


To determine how closely employee publications have 
adhered to the war-time objectives adopted immediately 
following Pearl Harbor, the Railway Magazine Editors’ 
Association has recently completed a comprehensive sur- 
vey of its member publications. Of the material pub- 
lished since the war began, more than half is revealed as 
devoted directly to furthering war objectives, with a 
substantial amount of the additional material given over 
to war problems which concern the railroads and Which 
may be worked out more quickly by the understanding 
effort of every man and woman in the organization. The 
greatest volume of material published is directed toward 
clarifying the railroads’ part in the war program, with 
emphasis on the individual worker’s share in the task. 

The employee magazines have also given full support 
to the Office of Defense Transportation, explaining its 
program to employees and enlisting their co-operation 
therein. They have supported all programs designed to 
increase efficiency. They have encouraged their readers 
to give the industry the benefit of their ideas for im- 
provements in operation and maintenance. Suggestion 
systems, where an accepted feature of company policy, 
have been vigorously promoted. 

The company publications have, of course, vigorously 
campaigned against accidents, both on the job and in the 
home. Articles on nutrition, health, medical care, and 
recreation have also encouraged employees to keep well, 
both for their own sakes and to enable them to stay ‘“‘on 
the job.” The importance of this program is under- 
standable when it is considered that 75 per cent of all ab- 
senteeism is occasioned by minor and preventable ill- 
nesses. ‘Victory gardens” and other so-called “home 
front” activities are likewise given extensive publicity. 

By promoting salvage campaigns, by campaigning 
against waste, by urging conservation of tools, materials 
and equipment, the employee magazines have furthered 
both the railroads’ work and the national interest in con- 
servation. 

Railroad war bond campaigns have been launched 
through employee publications, which have been the 
principal medium through which progress has been re- 
vealed to the participators. 

It is to the interest of the railroads, as well as of the 

‘morale of their employees in the armed services, that 
contact be maintained with the men who have gone to 
war. These men want to feel that they are still a part of 
the “family” and the railroad wants these men to come 
back at the war’s end with a feeling of interest in and 
loyalty to the company. Employee magazines are devot- 
ing considerable space to this objective—to reporting on 
the activities of service men through pictorial treatment, 
by publishing lists of employees in service, and news of 
their activities. At the request of the War Department 
—which feels that the employee magazine is invaluable 
in keeping a high level of morale among the fighting 
forces—railroad publications are mailed regularly to 
service men in this country and, as far as the exigencies 
of the postal service will allow, to posts overseas. Sup- 
plementing this attention to the men under arms, em- 
ployee publication editors are keeping in close contact 
with employees in the services. Receipt of the company 
magazine has prompted many of the men to write letters 
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of appreciation. Some publications have tied in special 
issues with the distribution by the railroad of Christmas 
gifts to its mén in service. ‘ 

The government has many war programs which apply 
particularly to employees of specific industries, and to 
which the daily press can give little attention. In the 
absence of a medium, such as the employee publication, 
going to the staff of a-specific industry, it goes without 
saying that contact with such specific groups would be 
much more difficult than it now is, By explaining the 
principles of our form of government and the advantages 
inherent in the system of private enterprise and initia. 
tive, these publications are helping to instill an under- 
standing of the objectives for which the war is being 
fought. 

Government agencies have shown their recognition of 
employee publications as a quick and efficient method of 
reaching employees with necessary information. Indus- 
trial publication editors have to this end been in fre- 
quent contact with the Office of ‘War Information, the 
War Production Board, the Office of War Information, 
the War Manpower Commission, and other such bureaus, 
to the end that they may perform this function with the 
maximum efficiency and understanding. So great is the 
reliance on the influence of the employee publication that 
the Ordnance Department has established its own “house 
organ,” “Firepower,” a magazine patterned after the in- 
dustrial employee magazine, and designed to build mo- 


rale in the many ordnance plants, arsenals, depots, sup-. 


ply bases and district offices. 


Employee Understanding Is Key to Performance 


The railroads are giving America the finest transpor- 
tation performance in history. Such service derives pri- 
marily from sound relations and understanding within 
the industry. The character of service the railroads are 
giving under present conditions testifies, on the whole, to 
sound conditions within the industry—to the fact that, 
today, the average railroad employee knows pretty well 
what he is working and fighting for; and how to do this 
job intelligently. It cannot be doubted that the employee 
publication, the character of its contents being what it 1s, 
has done much to develop this generally-advantageous 
understanding. 


President Intervenes 


in Rail Wage Cases 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has intervened in the 
Prrcc-opernting employees’ wage dispute and in the 

so-called Diesel case, undertaking to set the stage 
for further negotiations whereby the employees involved 
would obtain wage adjustments and other concessions 
more favorable than those recommended in the recent 
reports of National Railway Labor Panel emergency 
boards. In connection with the non-ops case, where the 
board has recommended an eight cents per hour increast, 
the President has suggested further labor-managemen! 
conferences on the proposition of paying time-and-one- 
half rates for hours worked in excess ‘of 40 per week; 
while in the Diesel case, he has suggested like negotia 
tions for the purpose of considering phases of the report 
which are unsatisfactory to. the Brotherhood of Locomo 
tive Firemen & Enginemen. 
1943 
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If, in addition to the eight-cents-per-hour increase in 
pasic rates, the non-ops were to receive time-and-one- 
half for the last eight hours of their 48-hour week, their 


Decial 
stmas 
apply ; 
1d to fand would thus cost the railroads more than $400,000,- 
1 the | 000.a year. The board’s report, reviewed in the Radway 
ition, | Age of May 29, page 1095, estimated that the recom- 
thout | mended eight-cent raise would cost $204,000,000 a year; 
id be (and, while making no recommendation in that connec- 
y the ff tion, it also calculated that if the employees before it re- 
tages § ceived time-and-one-half for the eight hours they worked 

|: excess of 40 per week, they would have the equivalent 


nitia- 
That six cents would, of course, 


ider- | of six cents an hour. 


be increased if the overtime were calculated on basic 





ein 
, hourly rates raised by eight cents; so the employees 
n of f would perhaps come out with an average hourly in- 
1d of # crease amounting to as much as 15 or 16 cents. Their 
dus- §{ original demand was for a 20 cents per hour increase. 
fre- 
, the The Same Thing Happened in 1941 
ct The Presidential intervention in the non-ops case was 
. the § revealed by his response to a question asked at his press 
s the @ conference of June 4, when the White House also made 
that § public a letter on the Diesel case which Mr. Roosevelt 
ouse had sent on May 29 to J. J. Pelley, president of the 
> in- Association of American Railroads. These developments 
mo- ate like those in the 1941 wage case, when the labor 
sup. organizations’ dissatisfaction with the emergency-board 
recommendations prompted the President to recall the 
board for further proceedings which culminated in the 
has so-called “mediation settlement” of December, 1941. Re- 
cent White House appointment lists have shown that 
por- George M. Harrison, president of the Brotherhood of 
pri-§ Railway Clerks, and D. B. Robertson, president of the 
‘thin B. of L. F. & E., have seen the President since the 
are emergency board reports were made public. 
e, to At his press conference the President was asked if he 
that, bad received any advices as to whether the parties were 
well @ disposed to settle the railway cases on the basis of the 


this § mergency-board reports. He replied that he had re- 
oyee ceived no official advice, continuing to say that the only 
it is, @ question [in the non-ops case] was something which had 
sous not been ‘taken up by the mediators. It relates, the 
President went on, to quite a number of railroad em- 
ployees.who are not paid on the mileage basis, such as 
track workers and white collar workers. These, he said, 
have not been receiving time-and-one-half for overtime 
on the same basis [i. e., for hours worked in excess of 
40 per week] as employees of other industries. Giving 
a specific example of what he had in mind,. the President 
asked why a group of railroad employees working in 
Grand Central Terminal should not be on the same over- 
time basis as employees of a department store around 
the # the corner. Thus, the President added, he has written 
the # a letter to Mr. Pelley and Mr. Harrison, asking them to 
age § confer as to the exemption of railroad employees from 
ved & the general time-and-one-half rules. . 
ons 
vo Clerks Have 40-Hour-Week Plank 
the @ , It was at the suggestion of the railroad labor organiza- 
ase, "Ons that railroads were exempted from the maximum- 
ent § Murs provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act when 
ne- that legislation was enacted several years ago. Gener- 
ek; ally the contracts with the non-ops provide for an eight- 
Hig. hour day, with the majority calling for time-and-one- 
ort @ Dal for hours worked in excess of eight ; although there 
no- @ “Te contracts calling for pro-rata payments for the first 
couple of hours of overtime. However, the recent St. 
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raise would be about twice what the board recommended: 


Louis, Mo., convention of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks adopted 'a program which included a plank calling 
for a movement to obtain. time-and-one-half for all work 
in excess of 40 hours per week. 

As President Roosevelt pointed out, the non-ops board 
did not deal with this question. It did not, however, fail 
to refer to the situation, making the aforementioned gra- 
tuitous calculation that time-and-one-half rates for the 
last eight hours of the 48-hour week would “mean an in- 
crease in pay of slightly more than six cents an hour in- 
dependently of any change in basic rates of pay.” Later, 
however, the board made it plain that it had before it no 
demand for a 40-hour week and was making no recom- 
mendation with respect to it. In the latter connection 
some railroad men are understood to feel that the nego- 
tiations suggested by the President would amount to the 
initiation of a new proceeding which should take the 
usual route through all Railway Labor Act procedures. 

In his Diesel-case letter to Mr. Pelley, the President 
said he had been “advised that the report is quite un- 
satisfactory to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen and that some of the most important 
questions have not been resolved.” 

“As you may well understand,” the letter continued, 
“I have not had time to study the report in detail. I am 
anxious, however, that in these troublesome times every- 
thing possible and fair—but within the National Policy— 
be done to dispose of management-labor disputes in any 
way interfering with the full and adequate prosecution 
of our war program. . 

“This situation suggests the advisability of arranging 
a joint conference of management and employee repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of endeavoring to resolve the 
points in question. Will you be good enough to initiate 
steps to bring about such a conference or, if this does 
not come within your functions, will you please see that 
it is referred to'the proper representatives of the carri- 
ers? I understand that Mr. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, is 
prepared to enter into such a joint conference.” 

Mr. Pelley stated this week that he had received the 
Diesel-case letter, which he had referred to the conference 
committee which represented the railroads in that pro- 
ceeding. ; 


Diesel Finding Called “Illegal” 


The Diesel report was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of May 29, page 1092. As there noted the recommenda- 
tions would put an additional fireman on multiple-unit 
Diesel-electric locomotives in high-speed, through pas- 
senger service; but they found no need for additional 
men on Diesels in freight, yard, or local passenger serv- 
ice, and rejected many other demands of the interested 
brotherhoods. The B. of L. F. & E. held an indignation 
meeting in New York last week, and assailed the award 
as “illegal,” according to the current issue of “Labor.” 
Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, which calls for a 
Separate handling of each dispute, is cited as the basis 
for this charge. 

“The case of the Firemen,” the “Labor” article went 
on, “was heard at the same time and before the same 
board which dealt with issues raised by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. That the Railway Labor Act 
had not been complied with in this respect was brought 
personally to the attention of President Roosevelt by 
Robertson, who called at the White House on May 27. 
Robertson also advised the Chief Executive of the dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment of members of the organ- 
ization over the report.” 
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Mission of Transportation. Corps’ 


It carries our troops to fighting fronts in every part of the world, keeping 
them continuously supplied with material and weapons after they get there 


By Major General C. P. Gross 
Chief, Transportation Corps, U. S. Army 


HE mission of the Transportation Corps is to di- 

rect, supervise, and coordinate all transportation 

functions for the War Department, except those re- 
lating to transportation by air, and to operate all field 
installations pertaining thereto. “In plainer language, it 
has the job of carrying our troops and their weapons to 
fighting fronts in every part of the world, and of keeping 
them continuously supplied with material and equipment 
after they get there. It sees to it that troops move about 
the country and overseas on schedule and without con- 
fusion, and that supplies flow from depots to docks and 
from docks to their overseas destinations. 


In addition, the Transportation Corps provides the 


troop units and the equipment to do the transportation 
job overseas under the commanding generals of the 
various theatres of operation. It organizes and trains 
the port headquarters, port battalions, railway units that 
unload the cargo and carry it to the front. It.has a huge 
procurement program for the production of small boats 
and rail equipment. 

Mechanized warfare requires tremendous transporta- 
tion capacity. It takes 75 trains and 2,700 cars to move 
an armored division with its 3,700 odd vehicles by rail, 
and to move it overseas with its reserve complement of 
equipment and supplies takes at least 15 Liberty ships in 
addition to the necessary troopships. 


Army’s Key Traffic Men 


The Army has always managed its own traffic and 
moved its’own men and supplies. It has a long tradi- 
tion in maritime operations—manning, and maintaining 
its own vessels. It has built up a traffic organization 
specially trained to handle the special problems if war- 
time transportation, and to meet the increased demands 
of war it has enlisted the aid of the best talent available 


in civilian ranks. Among such men, drawn from trans- - 


portation fields, are: Brigadier General John M. Frank- 
lin, chief of the Water Division, formerly president of 
U. S. Lines; Colonel Raymond M. Hicks, deputy chief 
of the Water Division, formerly vice-president of U. S. 
Lines ; Colonel J. A. Appleton, chief of the Rail Division, 
formerly general manager of the New York Zone of the 
Pennsylvania; Colonel Leo J. Coughlin, chief of the 
Transit Storage Division, formerly vice-president of the 
seven companies comprising the chain of Tidewater Ter- 
minals and Inland Warehouses; Colonel W. J. William- 
son, chief of the Traffic Control Division, formerly gen- 
eral traffic manager of Sears Roebuck & Company ; Colo- 
nel Frederick C. Horner, chief of the Highway Division, 
formerly assistant to the chairman of General Motors 
Corporation. 

For each of these key men in key spots there are hun- 





j * An address delivered before the New York Chamber of Commerce on 
une 10 
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dreds of others as well-qualified for the lesser positions 
which they hold throughout the Transportation Corps, 

Army transportation must be managed by the Army. 
It is the vital connecting.link between all our activities 
at home and our fighting forces abroad.. There must be 
integrated operation from point of’ origin to point of 
destination. Those responsible for the success of our arms 
must control the means and the flow of supplies, and they 
must be able to surround Army movements with all the 
secrecy and security essential to their fulfillment. Army 
transportation involves rapidly changing priorities and 
constant modification of overseas demands, without coun- 
terpart in commercial operations. It touches the vital 
interests of every element in the Army. Supplies which 
have been procured and purchased by the Army Supply 
Services must be moved in the right number to the right 
place at the right time. 


Controlling Movements to Ports 


There is no easy way to manage wartime transporta- 
tion. It requires the utmost in careful planning, skillful 
coordination and prompt execution, and it requires a sys- 
tem of central control and direction to make it responsive 
to the ever changing needs of war. 

The principal operating agency in this control system 
is the Transportation Corps. It routes all Army move- 
ments consisting of one carload or more, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Office of Defense Transportation, issues 
permits for the movement of both Army and Lend-Lease 
shipments to seaboard for transshipment overseas. Not 
one carload of export freight can be started in the direc- 
tion of seaboard unless it is known—as far as it can pos- 
sibly be known in advance—that it can be unloaded and 
the car released promptly on arrival. The closest kind of 
watch must be kept on conditions at all ports and on rail 
conditions behind the ports. Daily reports of the num- 
ber of cars on hand awaiting shipment and the number 
of ships in port loading for each destination are received 
from Port Agencies established by the Transportation 
Corps at 14 principal ports. From the War Shipping 
Administration, the British Ministry of War Transport, 
the Army and Navy and other sources complete informa- 
tion is received as to shipping scheduled for loading at 
each port for approximately 45 days ahead. With this 
information at hand, the quantity of freight that will be 
allowed to move to seaboard from time to time can be 
determined. 

The task would be difficult enough if there were assut- 
ance that everything would happen according to sched- 
ule. But there is no such assurance. Military requife 
ments change. There may be an emergency call necesst 
tating postponement of a planned export movement. 
Ships may be torpedoed en route or forced into port by 
the danger of attack. It is thus essential that provision 
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be made to meet sudden changes in shipping conditions 
after rail shipments have been started on their way. 

This is done through regulating stations and holding 
and reconsignment points. Rail and truck shipments 
must be reported en route at regulating stations set up at 
a considerable distance behind the ports on the principal 
fines of communication. If the scheduled movement 
cannot be completed, due to change in conditions at the 
port, the shipment is diverted to a holding and recon- 
signment point located back of the port for the primary 
purpose of preventing congestion in the port area. Three 
such points, one at Marietta, Pa., another at Voorhees- 
ville, N. Y., and the third at Elmira, serve the New York 


port. 


How the Regulating Stations System Works 


This is how the system works: A shipping program 
for loading Lend-Lease material at the New York port 
is scheduled. Loaded freight cars are en route to the 
ort from various producing centers. There is a sudden 










change in shipping conditions or in the scheduled plan, 
due, for example, to increased submarine activity or to 
the intervention of a more urgent call from overseas 
having a higher shipping priority. The cars coming 


through in accordance with the prev, ous plan are halted - 


before they reach the port area and are diverted to Ma- 
rietta, Voorheesville, or Elmira, or to two or all three of 
these points, depending upon the location of the cars and 
upon which of these points can give the most economical 
service. They are unloaded on arrival and the contents 
are stored pending availability of shipping space or other 
disposition. Meanwhile, the freight cars are released 
for other service and congestion at the port is prevented. 

The proper functioning of this control system is 
achieved only through a closely-knit organization, with 
each group having a specific task to do and with each 
dependent on the others. It is one of the many activities 
which must be carried on and which are being performed 
by the Transportation Corps day and night, without stint 
or let-up. 

Let me give you some idea as to what has already been 
accomplished, comparing the record with that of the first 
world war. To date, in this war nearly four times as 
many troops have been moved by rail in this country as 
were moved in the same time during the last war. Army 
freight shipped by rail has increased in approximately 
the same ratio. More than 18 million measurement tons 
of cargo have been shipped overseas, or twice as much 
as was shipped during the entire period of United States 
participation in World War I. The Army is doing vastly 
more in supply and transportation in this war than in 
the last. 

The record is all the more remarkable when the con- 
ditions which we have had to face and overcome in this 
war are compared with those which obtained during the 
first world war. : 


Operations Embrace Seven Seas 


We had a relatively stable front then. Operations were 
concentrated in a single theater and shipping was largely 
confined to the North Atlantic. Today, our operations 
embrace the seven seas and spread into every corner of the 
globe. We literally cover the earth. The average overseas 
haul is twice as long as in 1917 and 1918. Army vessels 
put into more than 100 foreign ports of call, many in 
strange and distant places, and many having only the most 
Primitive unloading facilities. 

Again, in the last war approximately 40 per cent of the 
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requirements of the A.E.F. were obtained abroad, whereas 


‘in this war our troops are being supplied almost com- 


pletely from this side and, in addition, we are furnishing 
enormous quantities of material to our allies all over 
the world. The Arsenal of Democracy is no mere feli- 
citous phrase—it is a living reality. The peacetime indus- 
try of this country has become a mighty forge of war. 

Today’s shipping problems are also greatly magnified as 
a result of developments in modern warfare and its em- 
phasis on mechanization. Equipment is more technical 
in character and a very large part of Army cargo con- 
sists of bulky, space-eating items, such as planes and tanks 
and landing craft, which present difficulties in the way of 
loading and stowage without parallel in the last war. 
Finally, we have had to face a far more deadly and intense 
submarine activity. 

We had to better the record of the first world war, but 
it is no accident that we have been able to do so. It could 
not have been done without rigid adherence to the basic 
policy of centralized and integrated traffic control which 
I have already described. We learned the lessons of 
World War I, chief among them being that lack of effec- 
tive regulation would inevitably lead to chaotic traffic tie- 
ups. As a concrete example, during the last war traffic 
destined for the eastern seaboard was paralyzed as far 
back as Chicago, at one time more than 200,000 loaded 
freight cars being immobilized by congestion in that area. 
No such situation has existed during this war. Despite the 
far heavier volume of traffic, the ports are kept in a con- 
stantly fluid state with not more than 15,000 cars of 
export freight—a minimum working stock—waiting to be 
unloaded behind the East Coast ports. The gateways are 
being kept clear. : 

There are other reasons for the better performance -in 
this war. We had a stronger Army to start with, and a 
sounder organization. We inherited immense storage 
depots and Ports of Embarkation which were built during 
the last war. We had the basic plans for building addi- 
tional facilities, and we had an organizational scheme 
which could readily be accommodated to the shifting 
conditions and changing demands of total war. 


Railroads Were “Splendidly Organized” 


Moreover, this war found the railroads of this coun- 
try splendidly organized under a voluntary central control 
agency known as the Association of American Railroads, 
and it has responded magnificently to every call. The 
railroads are carrying from three to four times as much 
Army freight as they did in 1917 and 1918 and they are 
doing it with 20,000 fewer locomotives and 500,000 fewer 
freight cars. 

The War Shipping Administration has played its part. 
Much as the Army fleet has grown, by new construction, 
purchase and charter, this fleet alone could not possibly 
meet all military requirements. The War Shipping 
Administration, as the agency having control of the mer- 
chant fleet, responsive as it must be to the strategic needs, 
provides a source from which the Army can secure the 
additional shipping it must have. 

A Port of Embarkation is the most complex’ of all the 
field installations operated by the Transportation Corps. 
It is the most spectacular in its activities which encom- 
pass substantially all the varied functions of modern mili- 
tary transportation and supply. By definition its mission 
is to transship personnel and their supplies and equip- 
ment from the Zone of the Interior to overseas bases or 
theaters; to make certain that stich personnel, supplies 
and equipment are in proper condition for shipment ; and 
to maintain the supply for designated theaters at pre- 
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scribed levels or as the tactical situation requires. In a 


very real sense it is the focal point of all our efforts. 


The New York Port of Embarkation 


The New York Port of Embarkation, being the largest, 
aptly symbolizes the most important of our activities. 
Here, both men and materials are concentrated for move- 
ment to the fronts. Troops rarely proceed immediately to 
shipside. Instead, they-are brought forward from the 
interior in advance of the scheduled shipping date, in ac- 
cordance with plan and on the call of the Port Com- 
mander, and are received at staging areas near the Port, 
which are in reality huge posts under the command of the 
Port Commander, for final processing prior to embarka- 
tion. Each staging area is so located that troops may be 
moved to shipside by alternate routes, providing for any 
tactical emergency. Four staging areas for troops now 
serve the New York port. Each must be equipped to pro- 
vide shelter and food. In the few days or weeks that the 
men are there, they must be given final physical checkups, 
units must be brought to full strength, personnel records 
must be completed, shortages in equipment must be made 
up, training deficiencies must be corrected. When the 
men leave for shipside, they must be ready for immediate 
action. 

There are staging areas for supplies as well, Nearly six 
and one-half million square feet of storage space and a 
total of 14 piers provide facilities for handling most of the 
ordinary cargo. In addition to the great number of 
lighters that serve our ships, a vast amount of specialized 
equipment is required, such as switching engines, tugs 
and other harbor craft, tractors, lift trucks and other 
handling and loading equipment, and miles of holding 
track. 

Ammunition requires the use of two distinct but inte- 
grated facilities. The first is located back of the port and 
provides safe standing for 400 cars of ammunition. The 
second is at the piers, to which the cars are moved for 
loading, where 8 working berths are available. Trackage 
is sufficient to accommodate the current day’s loading 
capacity, to which the number of loaded cars on hand at 
the terminal is strictly limited. 

Wheeled equipment and artillery are prepared for ship- 
ment at a large processing plant, complete with lighterage 
facilities and having an open storage capacity of 6,000 
vehicles. Vehicles must be serviced, repaired, prepared to 
resist ocean weather, then lightered to shipside, stowed, 
blocked, and braced. The magnitude of this job, which 


was almost non-existent in the first world war, is re- . 


vealed by the fact that there is one vehicle for every six 
men in a motorized triangular division and one for every 
four men in an armored division. 

It must not be understood that the job of the port is 
complete when the troops have been ordered to go aboard 
transports and when their initial allowances of supplies 
and equipment, approximating 8 ship tons per man, have 
been loaded. A steady stream of material must go for- 
ward to sustain them, and for this purpose each overseas 
theater is assigned to a specific port of embarkation. 

Some of the supplies must go forward automatically in 
accordance with previously determined requirements, 
while others go forward on specific requisition from the 
overseas theater. The supply organization at the port 
necessary to maintain our forces abroad is an immense 
undertaking in itself. Each supply service is represented 
at the port—Quartermaster, Ordnance, Chemical War- 
fare, Engineer, Signal;‘ Medical, Special Services, and 
Transportation Supply and each assists in warehousing, 
inspecting, and processing equipment pertaining to its 
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own service. The port maintains reserve stocks of each 
supply in storage at the port and also maintains credjt; 
at supply service depots back of the port from whic), 
supplies are sent forward to the port as ordered. Requig. 
tions must be carefully edited. Priorities and quantities 
of material to be shipped through New York or through 
one of its supporting ports must be determined. Record; 
must be kept of all items shipped, on the way, at the port, 
or available at depots. Arrival of equipment at its foreign 
destination must be checked and, in the event of loss a 
sea or other casualty, replacements must be collected and 
sent forward immediately. 


Carefully Balanced Co-ordination 


The interdependency of all elements represented at the 
port must be complete. Deficiency in the service of one 
will seriously disrupt the others. All of them must do 
their full share in order to maintain the uninterrupted 
progression of troops and freight to and through the port 
in carefully balanced coordination with the capacity of 
the port, the availability of shipping, the requirements 
overseas, and the constant necessity of maximum speed. 

The record of practical experience and accomplish- 
ment to date has proved beyond question the wisdom oj 
Army control, through its own Transportation Corps, of 
its own traffic. It is an Army job and one that cannot be 
separated from other Army operations which are largely 
dependent on transportation for their success. There 
must be no slackening of our efforts and no relaxation of 
our present system of control. Heavy as the demands 
have been, we face even greater demands ahead, demands 
which cannot be met by half-measures, compromises, or 
easy ways out. 

The traffic we have talked about today has been out: 
ward bound. Even now, however, our ports are not 
one-way streets. Inbound traffic has already developed; 
the sick and wounded, prisoners of war, salvage, and 
captured enemy material are coming in from overseas. 
It is up to all of us to redouble our efforts to speed the 
day when our Ports of Embarkation will become Ports ot 
Debarkation for our victorious returning troops. 


Truck-Railroad Rate 
Conspiracy Is Alleged 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


HARGES that representatives of rail lines in Of 
C ficial Territory entered into a conspiracy with 

representatives of the American Trucking Ass0- 
ciations and certain motor carrier rate bureaus which 
resulted in a “blitzkrieg” program to raise truck rates 
in that territory to the rail rate level were made this week 
by spokesmen for the antitrust division of the Depart 
ment of Justice at Senate Interstate Commerce Committ: 
tee hearings on the Wheeler Bill (S. 942) to exempt 
rate. conferences, under Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion regulation, from the price-fixing prohibition of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

These hearings were resumed June 4, after a recess 
from the sessions of the preceding week, when—as ft 
ported in Railway Age of May 29, page 1097—the de 
partment outlined to the committee its grounds for 
alleging that railroad rate-making procedures constitute 
violations of the law. Before proceeding to put before 
the committee some of the results of the antitrust div 
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sion’s investigations of the motor carrier rate-making 
machinery, Arne C. Wiprud, chief of the division’s 
transportation section, introduced into the record cer- 
tain correspondence and documentary exhibits about 
which members of the committee had questioned him 
and other witnesses at earlier sessions. 

This correspondence contained evidence of the concern 
with which the War and Navy Departments and the 
Office of Defense Transportation viewed the apparent 
purpose of the antitrust division to proceed in the courts 
with its attack on the legality of the entire rate-making 
machinery of the transportation industry, notwithstand- 
ing the effect of such action on the efforts of the rate 
bureau and carrier officers involved to concentrate on 
handling the burden of wartime traffic. In this connec- 
tion Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, pointed out 
that throughout the letters from these government agen- 
cies there appeared to be indications of an impression 
that the wide range of the antitrust division’s allegations, 
as presented to a Chicago grand jury, greatly exceeded 
the prosecution of “flagrant abuses” of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, to which they had expressed no objection. 


Arnold Proposed Certificate of Immunity 


This correspondence revealed also how pressure was 
applied by these government agencies to induce the At- 
torney General to have the Chicago grand jury pro- 
ceedings suspended, as reported in Railway Age of Jan- 
uaty 9, page 182. It also disclosed that Thurman Arnold, 
then assistant attorney general in charge of the antitrust 
division, had suggested on October 26, 1942, that War 
Production Board Chairman Donald Nelson issue a 
certificate to the effect that joint action by carriers to 
establish rates “is requisite to the prosecution of the 
war,’ which would “immunize” rate conferences from 
antitrust law prosecution for the duration of the war. 
Various letters led to the formulation of a certificate, 
together with I. C. C. regulations to cover rate bureau 
procedures, which were submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for approval on January 23. These, however, Mr. 
Arnold, still assistant attorney general, viewed with the 
“gravest misgivings,” as expressed in a memorandum 
which was passed on to the War and Navy Departments, 
ODT Director Eastman, and Chairman Alldredge of 
wel C. C. 

Among the antitrust division’s objections to the com- 
mission’s proposed regulations was its contention that 
they invited “a measure of collusive and noncompeti- 
tive rate-making which has never been openly attempted 
in the transportation industry (or in any other indus- 
try).” The I. C. C. provision for rate announcements, 
said Mr. Wiprud, explaining the division’s attitude to 
the committee, “to say the least, discourages indepen- 
dent rate making.” After considering Mr. Arnold’s 
objections, the I. C. C. modified the text of its proposed 
regulations slightly, but without adopting changes sug- 
gested by Mr. Arnold. In a letter to Mr. Eastman ac- 
companying the revised draft of the regulations, Chair- 
man Alldredge pointed out that “the Interstate 
Commerce Act permits the establishing of joint rates 
between railroads and motor carriers, between railroads 
and water carriers, etc. The normal method of formu- 
lating such joint rates would be by a rate conference 
composed of carriers of the different types which would 
€ parties to the rates. It was intended that the regula- 
tion should apply to joint conferences of that kind.” 

On February 23 Mr. Arnold prepared a memorandum 
Suggesting that the Attorney General “recommend that 
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a certificate not be issued by Mr. Nelson” embodying 
the revised I. C. C. regulations. ‘The fundamental dif- 
ference between this division and the commission,” said 
Mr. Arnold in this memorandum, “is whether the gov- 
ernment shall preserve that measure of competition and 
independent action in the establishment of transportation 
rates which is not detrimental to the war effort, or 
whether the war emergency shall be the occasion for 
abolishing by administrative fiat all vestiges of inde- 
pendent competitive action in such rate making.” Chair- 
man Alldredge’s view that there should be no objection 
to “consideration of common problems by carriers of dif- 
ferent types” Mr. Arnold’s memorandum termed “the 
very essence of monopoly.” The rule permitting such 
conferences, it added, “is not only contrary to the ex- 
pressed policy of the Congress but also ignores the fact 
that the law contemplates the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself shall be responsible for rate adjustments 
affecting competing modes of transportation. There is 
no authority for delegating this responsibility to the 
industry.” 

These views of Mr. Arnold—to which he added in a 
later letter the opinion that “unfortunately Mr. Eastman 
has had no opportunity to obtain a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the-evils of rate bureau operations as developed 
in the grand jury proceedings or in the detailed in- 
vestigations” of the antitrust division—were discussed at 
a WPB conference on March 15 which was attended by 
representatives of government departments interested, 
another letter disclosed. -Mr. Arnold’s views did not 
prevail, however, and Mr. Nelson issued the certificate 
March 20, putting the I. C. C. regulations into effect and 
“immunizing” rate bureau procedures from antitrust law 
prosecution. 

Only after this certificate was issued did the War and 
Navy Departments and Mr. Eastman advise the Attor- 
ney General that they had “no objection” to the presenta- 
tion of an indictment to the Denver grand jury alleging 
“flagrant violations” of the antitrust laws by certain 
motor carriers and motor rate bureaus. As reported in 
Railway Age of May 29, page 1097, this indictment was 
returned by the jury on May 21. Further court pro- 
ceedings are now in process, the committee was informed. 


Wheeler Bill Requested by I. C. C. 


Meanwhile, the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
requested Senator Wheeler to introduce a bill “to legal- 
ize the practices of all rate bureaus,” another letter dis- 
closed, and this bill—the occasion for these hearings at 
which the antitrust division put into the record the re-. 
sults of its investigations of rate-making procedure—in 
the words of Attorney General Biddle, “follows the same 
lines as the certificate.” Asserting that Senator Wheeler 
had written Mr. Nelson asking him not to issue the cer- 
tificate, the Attorney General on February 24 suggested 
to Mr. Nelson’s general counsel, John Lord O’Brian, 
that “it would seem to be flying in the face of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the Senate to put such 
sweeping legislation into effect by executive order 
against the wishes of the chairman of that committee.” 
Mr. Eastman, however, on March 6 wrote Mr. O’Brian 
that Senator Wheeler had authorized him to say that he 
did not recall writing such a letter and that he had no 
objection to the issuance of the certificate. 

In the course of Mr. Wiprud’s presentation of this 
correspondence to the committee Senator Reed remarked 
that “little by little’ the government has taken over the 
regulation of carrier rates, even passing legislation re- 
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quiring railroads to make joint rates with inland water 
carriers after they had “refused” to do it. To handle all 
rates on an individual basis by negotiation between in- 
dividual carriers and individual shippers would be, he 
said, beyond possible human ability. No action of any 
rate conference “can cost anybody ten cents,” he added, 
unless approved by the body charged with the duty of 
enforcing regulatory legislation. 


. 


Wheeler Favors Competitive Rate-Making 


Senator Wheeler, however, took the position that com- 


petition in transportation must be maintained, and that 
rate bureaus should be restrained if they have been 
“used” to “hold up rates” so “weak railroads” can “live 
at the expense of the people of the country.” If the 
Transportation Act of 1940 is to be the medium by 
which rail, water, truck and air carriers can join to- 
gether to bring an end to competition, he added, the act 
ought to be repealed. 

Statements outlining the rate-making machinery of 
truck operators in some sections of the country and set- 
ting forth the Department of Justice’s views as to alleged 
illegal practices of these rate bureaus, both in their own 
operations and in their relations with rail rate confer- 
ences, were presented to the committee on June 7, 8 and 9 
by William P. Lewis and Kenneth L. Smith, special at- 
torneys in the antitrust division. ° 

Mr. Lewis dealt with investigations in Central Freight 
Association territory, while Mr. Smith discussed in some 
detail the antitrust division’s contention that, at least 
prior to 1940, “close co-operation existed between rail- 
roads and their bureaus and the motor rate bureaus in the 
making of rates in Western Trunk Line Territory.” Mr. 
Lewis in his statement ascribed to the motor rate bureaus 
within the territory with which he dealt a variety of 
“abusive practices” which, he said, lead to the suppression 
of competition in rate making. In addition, he declared, 
“agreements have been made and successfully carried 
out between motor carrier bureau representatives, on the 
one hand, and railroad association officials, on the other 
hand, to fix their rates on a comparable basis so as to 
eliminate competition between these two modes of 
transportation.” 

From the text of several letters placed in the record, 
Mr. Lewis concluded “that the motor carrier bureaus and 
the rail carrier bureaus had knowledge that their activities 
and practices involved possible violations of the federal 
antitrust laws.” Nevertheless, he continued, the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations and “the largest and most 
highly organized rate bureau in the motor carrier indus- 
try,” participated in “significant rate increase programs” 
which, he said, had the effect of eliminating rate com- 
petition between trucks and rail lines. For example, he 
told the committee, in June, 1940, this motor rate bureau 
was led to believe that railroads operating between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago planned “serious and sweeping 
rate reductions” to meet truck rates in that territory. As 
a result, he said, a meeting between representatives of 
rail carriers and motor carriers was held in Chicago on 
July 12, 1940, at which the rail carriers “agreed to hold 
in abeyance the publication of 1 c. 1. and any-quantity 
commodity rates between Chicago and St. Louis” pro- 
vided the competing truck operators would cancel rates 
applicable to these particular commodities and increase 
them to the rail level. 

The Central States bureau undertook to make these 
changes, Mr. Lewis added, but it learned meanwhile that 
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the railroads in Official Territory had under considera- 
tion a major revision of classification ratings in that 
territory “to effect drastic reductions” in truck-competi- 
tive rates, so it withheld publication of the changed 
rates. Instead, the antitrust division’s attorney told the 
committee, there was begun “one of the most ambitious 
and successful rate-increase programs in the motor truck 
industry.” -This was the so-called “blitzkrieg,” which 
had as its object raising truck rates throughout Official 
Territory to the rail level. 

Mr.-Lewis then pointed out that “many carriers and 
shippers” believed that news of the railroads’ classifica- 
tion studies was allowed to “leak” to the American Truck- 
ing Associations to bring about such increases in truck 
rates. “The fact that the rails never put their proposed 
reductions into effect and the additional fact that the 
motor carriers raised their rates to the rail level is strong 
support,” he said, “for the carriers’ and shippers’ con- 
tentions that this program of the rails was only a threat 
having as its objective the increasing of the motor rates.” 

The organization of the Central States bureau, the 
witness told the committee, concentrates great power in 
the hands of a few individuals, and particularly “in the 
hands of its general manager, who is also secretary of the 
American Trucking Associations, the secretary of the 
Illinois Bus Association and the chairman of the Central 
Motor Freight Association, the Illinois association sub- 
ordinate to the Central States bureau.”’ 

Letters and documents introduced as exhibits by Mr. 
Smith formed the basis of his assertion that “close co- 
operation” in rate making existed before 1940 between 
rail rate bureaus and motor rate bureaus in making rates 
in the Western Trunk Line territory. These negotiations 
were terminated by the railroads immediately after the 
1939 reports of the motor carriers. were made public, 
however, he told the committee, since these reports show- 
ed the truck operators had made profits while the railroads 
were losing money. Both antitrust division lawyers indi- 
cated also in their testimony that, in their opinion, the 
rate-making procedures of the motor bureaus acted to 
improve the competitive position of large truck operators 
and to put difficulties in the way of independent rate- 
making by small truckers. Chairman Wheeler remarked 
that the Department of Justice “ought to be prosecuting 
cases based on such evidence of monopolistic practices, 
and that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
“look into” rates made by these bureaus. He went on to 
suggest that legislation to bring about such results might 
be expected if prompt action did not develop. 

James E. Kilday, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, appeared before the committee again on June 9 
to put into the record an outline of the rate-making ma- 
chinery of the motor bus operators. Nearly all intercity 
bus rates are made, he said, by the National Bus Traffic 
Association. This organization, he explained, acts as a 
clearing house through which a member line files rates 
independently fixed to apply between points on its ow! 
line and submits proposals for changes involving other 
lines. This bureau, Mr. Kilday told the committee, “gets 
along peacefully with the railroads. Neither has ever 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend 
the rates of the other. When the railroads change thett 
rates, there is close co-operation so that the buses mait- 
tain the customary differentials. There is free intef- 
change of information and tariffs with the rail associa 
tions.” The bureau’s committees in general, he added, 
give equal representation to the Greyhound system, the 
Trailways system, and thé independent operators. | 

Mr. Kilday then began to present to the committee 
numerous documentary exhibits in answer to questions 
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which had sought from him the antitrust division’s views 
as to the extent, if any, to which the alleged monopolistic 
principles guiding the activities of the railroads’ Western 
Commissioner in preserving the best interests and the 
net revenues of the roads as a whole had been extendea 
to other sections of the country. Identifying some of these 
exhibits as reports of the traffic department of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Mr. Kilday read from 
them excerpts to indicate that department and and its 
traffic advisory committee had achieved “very substantial 
savings” for the railroads as a whole, in all sections, 
through its activities and the use of its persuasive powefs. 

In October, 1938, for example, Mr. Kilday related to 
the committee, such a report enumerated 21 instances of 
this type. Among others, the witness read that the A.A.R. 
trafic department had “persuaded” certain railroads not 
to establish intermediate transit at grain markets in 
Western Trunk Line territory, which might have led to 
a breakdown in the grain rate structure in that territory ; 
that it had “persuaded” southern lines not to cut rates 
on citrus fruits, which would have led to a similar reduc- 
tion from Texas and California at a cost to the railroads 
of more than a million dollars yearly; that it had been 
“instrumental” in having a policy adopted by the indi- 
vidual railroads not to make joint rates with the trucking 
companies; and that it had secured increased rates on 
rice through co-operation between inland waterway barge 
lines and competing rail lines. 

Another report of the A.A.R. traffic committee prepared 
in 1939, Mr. Kilday told the Senate committee, in- 
cluded this statement: 

“The American Trucking Associations, to the extent 
that it can control its membership, has shown a disposi- 
tion to work constructively with the railroads and has 
been instrumental in having the railroad classification 
adopted by the truckers; it has accepted the theory that 
competition requires an equality of rates and hence has 
endeavored to keep the rates of its members adjusted to 
the extent that it can on the rail basis. In many instances 
the Trucking Associations has assisted in getting low 
rates that were bothersome to the rail carriers brought 
to the rail level. . . . It has made an effort to obtain mini- 
mum rate orders from the I. C. C. so that the destructive 
competitive charges of irresponsible trucking companies, 
disturbing not only the railroads but as well the more en- 
lightened truckers, can be controlled.” 


Communications... 


Planes vs. Trains 


To THE Epiror: Harvey, IL. 


I read with interest the article in the May 15 issue of Railway 
Age written by E. S. Evans under the title of “Don’t Under- 
estimate the Airplane.” 

Mr. Evans does not evidently favor the comparisons made 
between existing planes with existing equipment operated on 
rails. He would rather compare the future plane, with or with- 
out its gliders, with the freight train of today. This is, to my 
mind an unfair comparison. If the railroads use the same initia- 
tive and engineering skill in the future as used in the past, we 
may rest assured that while larger planes with greater pay- 
loads are in the making, the railroads will have corresponding 
efficiencies to hold their lead. 

To my mind, regardless of size and load comparisons, more 
Power is required to move an object which must utilize a pro- 
Portion of the same power. to stay in the air, than power to 
Move loads on rails. , : 
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With the growing use of Diesel-electric locomotives, ton-mile 
costs of moving by rail can be lessened. Any elimination of the 
featherbed rules would lessen costs further. If we are to look 
to the future, one really should, I believe, consider just what 
operative costs would be faced by the plane transport officers 
if, like the railroads, they had to pay for all facilities and feel 
the impact of costly featherbed rules. 

Hucu K. CuristIie. 
Vice-president, Transportation Div., Whiting Corp. 


Omana, NEB. 
To THE EDITor: 

Referring to Mr. Evans’ “Don’t Underestimate the Airplane,” 
appearing in May 15 issue. 

This is a rather sad commentary on the railroads; i.e., that 
they will move 1500 tons from Chicago to San Francisco in 
one train in a month. Doubtless the figures quoted were from 
the United States as a whole and include all manner of branch- 
line averages, etc. Inasmuch as the capacity of the airplane was 
based on Chicago-San Francisco performance, it is only fair 
that rail performance be on the same basis; additionally, jt 
should be based on today’s showing and not on what occurred 
in 1941, before the railroads hit their stride. On today’s show- 
ing between those two points the average net tons per train is 
nearly 1300, and the pay load handled per month is therefore 
close to 2600 tons; thus the airplane potential is only within 
55 per cent of the train potential, instead of within 96 per cent. 

We know we are in for a tough fight, but we don’t want two 
strikes called on us before we get up to bat. 

“TRANSPORTATION.” 


Roads and Unions 
Should Collaborate 7 


To THE EpiTor: ; 

I am a “lay” reader of the Railway Age: that is, I.am not 
connected with the railroads except as a citizen who realizes the 
importance to the country of railroad transportation. I hold no 
brief, either for management-or labor, but I have always cher- 
ished the fond hope that the two interests might get together for 
the good of railroading. 

I recognize and deplore the iniquities of old-time railroad man- 
agement. As the result of the shortsighted policies of many of 
those men, labor, the public and the railroad properties them- 
selves have suffered grievously. Ground in between the other 
two, the public always suffers. Most of the men responsible for 
that situation have long been in their graves and nothing can be 
accomplished by haranguing them or deploring the situation. It 
is hoped that we can leave all that behind us and try to build a 
constructive basis upon which the railroads may be operated in 
the future when they will be subjected to most severe competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation. 

I was greatly shocked, therefore, to read in the Railway Age 
recently a statement by Mr. A. F. Whitney, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in which was offered so 
little hope for any peaceful, constructive thinking on the subject. 
An article in the Reader’s Digest pointed out the unfairness of 
the so-called “feather bed” rules now in effect in the contracts 
which exist between the labor organizations and the railroads. 
Mr. Whitney called this article propaganda by “labor baiters” 
and instead of pointing out its errors, or where it was wrong so 
that those of us in the middle might be informed, he proposes to 
set up a bureau for the recording of the faults and errors of 
present day railroad management. 

It may be assumed that such a bureau may be able to collect 
a great deal of that material. It may be constructive to point 
out such shortcomings on the part of management, but to me it 
does not,answer the questions raised by. the article in the Reader’s 
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‘Digest concerning the “feather bed”. rules. 


Isn’t it possible for management and labor to attempt to meet 
the problem of. railroad transportation in thinking of it as a 
problem of the whole rather than some temporary advantage 
for either side which may be exacted by pressure methods? The 
patient may expire while the argument goes on. 

Gro. Banta, Jr. 
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Railroads-in-War News 








Eastern Movement 


of Oil Improving 


Reduction caused by floods is 
being overcome but has 


not been erased 


Rail facilities involved in the petroleum 
movement to the Atlantic coast which were 
affected by the Midwest floods had been 
restored to 97 per cent of normal by 
June 9, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has announced, and oil was moving 
East in pre-flood volume except via the 
“Big Inch” pipeline terminating at Norris 
City, Ill., which was pumping a somewhat 
restricted stream,” pending completion of 
repairs. 

Meanwhile stocks of gasoline for civilian 
use in the Northeast showed a further de- 
cline, Petroleum Administrator Ickes. stated 
in making public average daily tank car 
shipments of crude oil and products into 
District No. 1 for the week ended May 29. 
While this figure was slightly larger than 
in the previous week, it was about 90,000 
barrels a day below the average attained 
just before the effects of the floods became 
apparent, Mr. Ickes pointed out. 

Including kerosene handled in drums in 
box cars, rail deliveries in the Atlantic coast 
territory in the week ended May 29 aver- 
aged 899,113 barrels a day, the PAW state- 
ment disclosed. Tank.car movements ac- 
counted for 890,897 barrels. 

Oil requirements of refineries in the mid- 
continent area, where crude oil supplies 
are declining, will be served by supple- 
mental supplies delivered through a new 
383-mile pipeline from Sundown, Tex., to 
Drumright, Okla., to be in operation about 
March, 1944, the PAW announced June 4. 
The War Production Board has made avail- 
able 44,600 tons of steel for this project, 
he explained. Its initial capacity will be 
54,000 barrels a day, and the addition of 
supplemental pumping stations will boost 
its capacity above 100,000 barrels a day, 
he added. It was indicated that a large 
part of the crude oil handled through this 
new line would be moved on through exist- 
ing pipelines to refineries in the Chicago 
area. 

The PAW on June 7 announced that its 
Petroleum Directive 57, governing use of 
tank cars for gasoline shipments in the 
Middle West and Southwest, had been 
revoked, since this movement was covered 
by Directives 65 and 67, setting up zones 
within this area. 

The ODT came in for criticism in Con- 
gress in connection with the eastern oil 
shortage in spite of the speed with which 
effects of the flood were overcome, how- 
ever. Speaking in the House on June 8, 
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Representative Bender, Republican of 
Ohio, said: “This is clearly a problem of 
transportation. . . . The OPA is not the 
only agency responsible for our dilemma. 
The Office of Defense Transportation is 
not efficiently handling the tank cars. ... 
There are 150,000 tank cars in the United 
States, of which 55,000 have been allotted 
to District 1. . . . These tank cars ac- 
cording to ODT regulations are supposed 
to make a round trip from source to re- 
finery in 15 days or an average of 10 miles 


_per hour in speed. However, the ODT 


directives are not being enforced, because 
the trains carrying the tank cars are per- 
‘mitted to pick up other freight en route. 
... If the oil trains ran as fast as com- 
mercial freight manifests, the oil delivered 
on the east coast could be tripled or even 
quadrupled.” 


ODT Appointment 


George E. Talmage, Jr., executive as- 
sistant to the Deputy Administrator of the 
War Shipping’ Administration, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Division 
‘of Traffic Movement, Office of Defense 
Transportation. He will be in charge of 
the Division’s Export-Import Traffic Sec- 
tion, succeeding John W. Montigney who 
has resigned because of ill health. Prior 
to the war, Mr. Talmage was director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Water Carriers and Freight For- 
warders. 


Equalization of Empty and Load- 
ed Mileage on Tank Cars 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has issued an- order authoriz- 
ing railroads, other than the Belt Railway 
of Chicago, to proceed with their recently- 
adopted plan equalizing empty and loaded 
mileage of tank cars. 

The plan, which is an emergency meas- 
ure for the duration of the war, involves 
payments by roads with excess loaded 
mileage into a fund from which payments 
are to be made to roads with excess empty 
mileage. The fund is being administered 
by the Tank Car Section of the Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 


Weiner Quits WPB 


Joseph, L. Weiner, director of the War 
Production Board’s Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply which has been replaced by the Office 
of Civilian Requirements under Arthur 
Whiteside, has resigned from the WPB 
staff. Before the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation attained its present claimant- 
agency status under the WPB’s Controlled 
Materials Plan, the allocation of materials 
to the transportation industry was handled 
by Mr. Weiner’s office. 


Foresees Large Rise 
in Western Traffic 


Increased military activity 
against Japs will add 
to carriers’ burden 


The nation’s railroads are now moving 
each month approximately six times more 
Army freight and about five times more 
troops than in the first world war, ac- 
cording to Col. E. C, R. Lasher, deputy 
chief of the Traffic Control division of the 
Army Transportation Corps, in an address 
at a meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board at Wichita, Kan., on 
June 9. As the war progresses, Col. Lash- 
er said, the transportation demands of the 
War Department upon the railroads will 
continue to increase and this must be rec. 
koned with in all deliberations on the fv- 
ture of the transportation situation in this 
country. 

Col. Lasher. revealed that Army traffic 
is carried greater distances than civilian 
traffic. In 1942, he stated, the average 
haul of War Department freight was ap- 
proximately 700 miles as compared with 
450 miles for the country as a whole, and 
the average distance each soldier traveled 
on a trip was 800 miles as compared with 
120 miles for the nation. Troop move- 
ments, he added, accounted for about 2) 
per cent of the total passenger-miles of 
the railroads. 

Declaring that. when we start offensive 
action against Japan on a large scale, we 


-will not be able to do it on a “shoestring,” 


the Army officer continued: 

“Tt will mean the bitterest kind of sus- 
tained campaigning against an enemy that 
is both professional and’ proficient. The 
Japanese will not come over here to be 
beaten. We must go over in his front yard 
and dig him out. We must beat him at 
his own game and on his own ground 
Compared to what we must do, our pres 
ent activity against the Japanese is ex 
ceedingly modest.” 

Our forces in the Western Pacific will 
eventually be built up to many times theif 
present strength, Col. Lasher said, and 
this will necessitate an increased flow o 
freight and passenger traffic westward and 
a bigger load on top of the heavy ome 
which the western railroads are now 
carrying. 

In order to keep vital traffic moving, 
George H. Shafer, of St. Paul, Minn, 
president of the National Association af 
Shippers Advisory Boards, maintained, t 
is imperative that the railroads be @- 
lowed to obtain the new equipment they 
need. The nation, he held, “can ill afford 
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to take chances with its rail transporta- 
tion system.” 

The shippers, Mr. Shafer stated, have 
jong recognized the importance of letting 
the railroads install locomotives and cars 


they must have, and they “have strongly . 


urged the War Production Board to see 
that the equipment is forthcoming.” 

“We are now told,” he went on, “that 
there is not enough material to go around, 
particularly steel; that all requests are 
being pared, and that no one will receive 
the full amount of his request. It, there- 
fore, appears that the railroads will re- 
ceive about 26,000 cars in 1943 instead of 
the 80,000 which were requested as neces- 
sary to meet their minimum require- 
ments.” 

Although assurance has been given that 
sufficient material has been allocated to 
maintain locomotive production at full 
plant capacity, Mr. Shafer reported, this 
fact alone “is not necessarily indicative of 
the motive power that will be delivered to 
the railroads.” 

“It may well be that many of the loco- 
motives produced will never find their way 
to the carriers,” he said. “Such was the 
case in 1942 when 1,602 locomotives were 
produced but only 712 of them were de- 
livered to our railroads, the remainder go- 
ing to the armed forces, industrial uses 
and export.” 

Urging the putting of first things first, 
Mr. Shafer concluded: “The difficulties of 
the War Production Board in the alloca- 
tion of materials may well -be understood, 
but may I be so bold as to suggest that 
while there may not be enough material 
to go around, some requests might well be 
cut more than those of the railroads?” 

Ralph E. Clark, a manager of the Car 
Service division of the Association of 
American Railroads, pointed out that al- 
though the 1943 winter wheat crop is ex- 
pected to be less than last year’s, the 
transportation job will be more difficult 
this time. “Last year,’ Mr. Clark ex- 
plained, “the problem was one of storage 
and not of transportation.” Storage fa- 
cilities were largely occupied by old wheat 
and could not accommodate the new crop. 
This year the situation is different. Stor- 
age space at terminal markets is substan- 
tially greater, and the new crop will move 
mto market as harvested. Consequently, 
the railroads will be called upon to’ pro- 
vide more box cars to handle this season’s 
yield. Byte 

“Furthermore, increasing war demands 
for box cars are complicating the problem. 
The War Production Board has not al- 
located any material for the construction 
of box cars since late in 1942, and the rail- 
toads have attempted to ‘create’ equipment 
through more efficient use of the existing 
ownership.” The railroads have a favor- 
able box car supply in the West today, 
Mr. Clark told the shipper organization, 
and they have taken steps to further build 
up this supply. However, Mr. Clark said, 
It is essential that the railroads have the 
Continued co-operation of their patrons in 
the efficient utilization of equipment.” 

To help the wheat situation, Homer C. 
King, director of the Bureau of Service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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™ sary.” 


announced the I. C. C. will continue the 
permit system put into effect last year to 
control the movement of grain, This ac- 
tion, he said, has been taken at the. request 
of the grain trade and the railroads. “We 
attribute the success of this plan,” Mr. 
King commented, “to the fact that it has 
been handled: by local individual groups 
that are in a position to know the most 
about the needs and abilities of each par- 
ticular market.” In describing the broad 
powers that have been given the Commis- 
sion to control car service matters in case 
of an emergency, Mr. King stated that 
“these powers are only exercised to pre- 
vent shortage of equipment, prevent con- 
gestion and assure maximum efficient util- 
ization of all transportation equipment.” 

Fred S. Keiser, associate director of the 
Division of Railway Transport of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, spoke of 
the organization of the Grain and Grain 
Products Transportation Conservation 
committee which has been appointed under 
the joint jurisdiction of the O. D. T. and 
the I. C. C. This general committee, to- 
gether with the 18 regional committees 
which have been set up in the principal 
grain centers of the country, make inves- 
tigations and studies of all practices con- 
nected with the movement of grain and 
grain products, he said. The need for 
shippers in the grain trade to reduce their 
transportation requirements to a positive 
minimum was stressed by Mr. Keiser, who 
stated that every effort should be made to 
eliminate waste transportation and man- 
power. 

Contrasting the transportation situation 
today with that of the first world war, 
Olin C. Castle, associate director of the 
Division of Railway Transport of the O. 
D. T., declared that “there is no serious 
suggestion this time that government op- 
eration of the railroads will become neces- 
The reason for this, Mr. Castle 
continued, is that the railroads are mov- 
ing an. unprecedented volume of traffic 
without the car shortages and chaos of 
priorities, with attendant congestions and 
delays, of the last war, and are doing this 
with the help of the shippers and the gov- 
ernment. “Instead of an attitude of dis- 
trust, suspicion and even hostility on the 
part of the public toward the railroads,” 
Mr. Castle said, “we have a harmonious 
community of interest and a unanimity of 
effort by shippers and carriers toward the 
most effective utilization of our transpor- 
tation facilities in the common cause of 
winning the war.” 


ODT Broadens Permit System 
for Lake Vessels 


With the movement of iron ore on the 
Great Lakes “lagging further behind sched- 
ule every day,” the Office of Defense 
Transportation on June 9 issued General 
Order ODT 25A, broadening its permit 
system covering vessels on the lakes. Ef- 
fective June 14, permits will be. required for 
the operation of all vessels. except liquid 
bulk carriers, which are covered by an- 
other ODT order, and six specifically ex- 
empt classes. 

The latter are vessels transporting gov- 
ernment freight; vessels having a gross 


registered tonnage of less than 1,000 tons; 
vessels engaged in trailer or semi-trailer 
ferry service; passenger ships and rail- 
road car ferries; vessels engaged in the 
transportation of iron ore; and vessels 
transporting coal, provided the movement 
is authorized by a special permit issued 
under General Order ODT 9A. 

The War Production Board’s recent cer- 
tification to ODT calls for a lake ore 
movement of 91,000,000 tons this year. 
This is about 1,000,000 tons less than were 
moved last year; but this season’s opera- 
tion is already 8,500,000 tons behind last 
season’s schedule. This condition, the ODT 
statement said, has been due to heavy fogs, 
which have delayed vessels and caused ac- 
cidents with resultant tie-ups for repairs; 
smaller participation by Canadian vessels ; 
the fact that 27 ore-type vessels are still 
in the grain trade, where there were none 
at this time last year; and the fact that 
only three of the 16 ore-type ships being 
built by the Maritime Commission have 
been placed in service. 


Service Orders on Potatoes 


Further restrictions on shipments of po- 
tatoes from the Southeast have been put 
into effect by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission service orders. Icing of refrig- 
erator cars loaded with potatoes origi- 
nating in Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, or Virginia was prohibited by. 
Service Order No. 126, effective until 
further order ofthe commission. 

Common carriers by rail and common 
or contract carriers by truck are pro- 
hibited by Service Order No. 127 from 
accepting or moving potatoes from large 
areas in Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia until shippers obtain 
permits for such shipments from the di- 
rector of food distribution. 


P. R. R. and Reading Announce 
Changes in Seashore Trains 


The Pennsylvania, the Reading, and the 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines an- 
nounced on June 4 that, to conserve and 
obtain maximum utilization of available 
locomatives and cars to meet increasingly 
heavy demands for troop movements and 
essential wartime travel, train services be- 
tween Philadelphia, Atlantic City and oth- 
er seashore points via the Delaware River 
bridge route will not be operated on ’Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays beginning 
Sunday, June 20, until after the Labor Day 
week-end. 

The railroads will continue to operate 
trains over the bridge route Mondays 
through Fridays as usual during the sum- 
mer months, with one round trip service 
for commuter travel on Saturdays. 

On Saturdays, Sundays and holidays be- 
ginning June 20, trains usually operated 
from and to Philadelphia’s Broad: street 
station, Pennsylvania Station-30th street, 
and North Philadelphia, will be generally 
represented in the regular summer. sched- 
ule of seashore trains leaving and arriving 
at Federal street station, Camden, with 
ferry connections at Philadelphia’s Market 
street wharf. 

Railroad officers explained that the op- 
eration of seashore trains over week-ends 
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and holidays from and to Camden instead 
of Philadelphia stations not only will cut 
20 miles off each round trip to shore 
points, but also will eliminate the addi- 
tional time now consumed in bridge train 
operations and make possible quicker turn- 
arounds of the available equipment. All 
this will enable the railroads to obtain 
maximum utilization, over heavy traffic 
periods, of the limited number of cars and 
locomotives available for seashore service. 


Truck Priorities List Revised 


The War Production Board has revised 
and expanded its list of industries to be 
accorded preferential treatment in allot- 
ment of gasoline to truck operators in the 
eastern shortage area, the office of Defense 
Transportation announced June 7. The 
original list set up a number of categories 
of industrial operations considered essential 
for the war effort by the WPB, the pri- 
mary points of which were reported in 
Railway Age of June 5, page 1146. 

As in the first list, the revised arrange- 
ment of essential industries is intended ,to 
indicate to the ODT the relative impor- 
tance of these industries, so that allocations 
of fuel may be made to those with the 
highest rating if and when the supply is 
inadequate to meet all needs. It is still 
provided that such additional allotments 
may be made only to serve the “basic 
function” of the specified industry. 

In general the revised list embraces the 
same groups of industries as that previously 
announced, but these groupings are carried 
out in greater detail. Four degrees of 
priority are established in the new set-up, 
with the top,-or AA-l, rating reserved for 
the “most critical” requirements, those of 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Coast Guard and Lend-lease. 

The A-1 (very critical). rating is as- 
signed to many civilian services and to 
most of the industrial plant operations 
included in the original list; transporta- 
tion services, including railways, ter- 
minals and yards, and railroad, locomotive, 
car and equipment plants, fall into this 
group. The A-2° (critical) category in- 
cludes certain civilian services and indus- 
tries not regarded as of primary urgency, 
while the A-3 (important) grouping em- 
braces others of the same general nature 
considered even less vital. Ties and bridge 
and trestle material receive an A-2 rating 
in this classification, while general logging 
and sawmill operation is rated A-3. 


Coal “Freeze” Ended Again 


Orders of Solid Fuel Administrator 
Ickes and Service Orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 4 lifted re- 
strictions on the delivery of coal by rail- 
roads to consignees which had been put 
into éffect June 1 with the coal miners’ 
“work suspension,” as reported in Railway 
Age of June 5, page 1146. 

The commission’s Service Orders 120-C 
and 121-C suspended “until further order 
of the commission” its prohibition of de- 
liveries to consumers whose fuel supplies 
exceeded specified minimum amounts, thus 
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leaving the way open for immediate re- 
application of the “freeze” if and when 
another “stoppage” of coal production 
occurs.” 

On June 5 Director Eastman of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation issued a 
statement urging speedy unloading of coal 
held on cars by railroads or consumers 
as a result of these restrictions on de- 
liveries. “While I appreciate the fact that 
these freeze orders have had the effect, in 
some cases, of accumulating cars at des- 
tination points in such quantities as to tax 
the unloading facilities of consumers, I 
must nevertheless urge all consumers, now 
that the freeze orders have been lifted, to 
unload the cars with the utmost expedition,” 
Mr. Eastman said. “While enough empty 
cars have accumulated at the mines during 
the stoppage to take care of renewed pro- 
duction for several days, a car shortage 
will soon develop unless the cars now 
under load at destination are unloaded and 
started back promptly. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that many cars 
were frozen at destination points distant 
from the mines... . 

“I specifically request all railroads which 
have been holding fuel coal in cars as well 
as all coal consumers affected by the 
freeze orders to make every effect to hasten 
the unloading and return of cars. Fail- 
ure to return the cars expeditiously would 
be reflected, after a few days, in a slow- 
ing down of production. Production losses 
already incurred from the suspension of 

“ning are serious enough. We cannot 
afford additional losses from car-supply 
failures.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Service Orders No. 128 and 129 were 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 7 to conserve the avail- 
able ice supply for shipments of fresh fruits 
and vegetables originating in Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, and to reduce delays to cars 
which consignees have been required to 
remove ice to avoid payment of freight 
charges. 


Order No. 128, the ice-conservation 
order, was issued because of an “acute 
shortage of ice.” It stipulates that no 
railroad “shall reice or permit reicing with 
more than enough ice to bring ice to three. 
fourths of the refrigerator car bunker ca. 
pacity” at any point in the above-mep. 
tioned states “after the first reicing of g 
refrigerator car or cars loaded with 
perishable freight.” Tariff rules in cop. 
flict with the order are suspended. Order 
No. 129 was issued as a result of delays 
encountered because of the failure of con. 
signees to remove ice in the body of re. 
frigerator cars, such failure being “dye 
in part” to tariff provisions requir. 
ing payment of charges if such ice is taken 
by the consignee. The order suspends such 
tariff provisions. 

Also on the 7th, the commission issued 
Amendment No. 1 to Service Order No, 
126 to prohibit the icing of refrigerator 
cars loaded with potatoes originating jn 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, or Virginia. Such shipments 
were “being iced unnecessarily thereby de- 
laying unduly the movement of trains,” 
the amendment’ stated. A couple of ‘days 
earlier Service Order 124-A had come along 
to cancel Service Order 124, which since 
May 21 had prohibited railroads and truck- 
ers from accepting shipments of potatoes 
from five counties in southern Alabama and 
western Florida unless the shippers had 
obtained permits under the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s food distribution order No. 
49. The territory involved was released 
from the WFA order at the same time. 

The commission has also issued Amend- 
ment No. 10 to Service Order No. 8 
which covers the permits system for graip 
shipments. The amendment makes certain 
changes in the order’s rules governing the 
use of permits, and the return of unused 
permits. Also, it substitutes John M. Tren- 
holm for C. E, Garner as permit agent at 
Memphis, Tenn., transfers Quimby, Iowa, 
from the Des Moines market area to the 
Sioux City area, and cancels the town of 
Shelby, Ohio from. the Painesville, Ohio, 


-market area. 


Materials and Priees 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since June 5. 


CMP revisions—CMP. Regulation No. 1, as 
amended «May: 28,-no- longer prohibits orders call- 
ing for delivery of more than one-third of the 
amount of a quarterly allotment during the first 
month or more than two-thirds during the first 
two months of the quarter. Although the monthly 
percentage restrictions were removed, orders may 
not call for delivery of controlled materials in 
greater amounts or on earlier dates than needed 
for the authorized production. Allotments, as 
well as applications for allotments, will be made 
on a quarterly basis rather than on a monthly 
basiss The numerical method of identifying 
months and quarters previously prescribed was 
abolished, effective July 1. Allotments will be 
required to show the quarter for which purchase 
authority is valid instead of the quarter number. 
Orders must indicate the month delivery is re- 
quired instead of a month number. In making 
allotments, the quarter for which such allotments 


are valid must be indicated. No manufacturer 
may place an authorized controlled material order 
unless the amount of the controlled material re 
quired is within the related allotment received 
after he has deducted all allotments made by 
him and all orders for controlled materials placed 
by -him pursuant to the same allotment, unless 
specifically authorized. Persons using the small 
order procedure to obtain Class A products re 
quiring small amounts of controlled materials 
need not reduce the allotments which they have 
received by the amount of the controlled material 
required to produce such product. The amend- 
ment permits a delivery by a controlled material 
producer to fill a sample order where the cus 
tomer certifies that the controlled materials cov- 
ered by such order are required for testing pur 
poses, 


Fuel oil—Amendment No. 105 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 88, effective June 7, esta! 
lishes maximum prices for crude oil produced it 
the Aliso Canyon field of California at 89 cents 
per bbl. for gravities from 15 to 21.9 deg.; 91 
cents for 22 to 22.9 deg.. 95 cents for 23 to 239 
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deg.; 99 cents for 24 to 24.9 deg.; $1.02 for 25 
to(@5.9 deg.; and $1.05 for 26 to 26.9 deg. 


Lumber—Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 94, effective May 31, authorizes 
producers of Western pine lumber in five states 
to increase ceiling prices $3 per 1,000 bd. ft. for 
six species of lumber in twelve named grades and 
sizes sold under Limitation Order L-290. Pro- 
duction costs in the five states were raised by 
wage increases approved by the War Labor 
Board. The species, grades and sizes of lumber 
to which the $3 price rise is applicable can be 
sold only as approved by the War Production 
Board under the limitation order. Small mills 
in the five states whose sales of Western pine are 
not under Order L-290 were authorized to apply 
the $3 price advance to all lumber they produced, 
regardless of species, grade'or: size, provided the 
purchaser—if not within one of the named classes 
—agrees not to increase the pricesof his products 
because of the higher lumber costs. The states 
in which the $3 increases may béYhade are 
California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon ‘and Wash- 
ington. The*inerease extends to ponderosa pine, 
Idaho white pine, sugar pine, lodgepole pine, 
white fir, Western white spruce and Engelmann 
spruce, in specific grades ‘and sizes stated in the 
WPB order. 


Rail and fastenings—Letter WPB-2585, Sup- 
plement No. 1, issued June 1, announced that 
Form PD-844 has been changed to Form WPB- 
2585 and contained instructions to railroads in 
preparing applications for track material as fol- 
lows: 

Attached hereto is WPB-2585 authorization 
covering rail and track accessories only which 
you are authorized to purchase during the (3rd 
4th) quarter of 1943. Your attention is called 


to the definition of track accessories as shown in 
General Instruction on Bills of Materials, dated 
November 14, 1942, copy of which has been pre- 
viously sent you; but you are advised that anti- 
checking S irons are no longer included under 
rail and track accessories. These anti-checking 
irons are now classed as B products. 

The attached authorization should be applied as 
follows: ee EE 

1. Rail. Immediately upon récéipt of this au- 
thorization you should send a letter, in duplicate, 
to the Transportation Equipment Division, War 
Production Board, showing (a) Mills from which 
you prefer to receive rail, (b) Tonnages and sec- 
tions per month from each mill, (c) Order num- 
bers or contract dates. It is suggested that, as 
far as practicable, consistent with maintenance 
programs, rail delivery requests be spaced uni- 
formly throughout the quarter. 

The information contained in your letter will 
be analyzed to fit the request into the production 
program and, in advance of the month of deliv- 
ery, you will receive from the Rail Section of 
the Steel Division of the War Production Board 
a copy of Form CMPL-114, blank sample at- 
tached, indicating the production you may expect. 
Original of Form CMPL-114 is-sent to the steel 
producer by the Steel Division. As far as pos- 
sible, consistent with efficient production, your 
request as to mill and month of delivery will be 
given consideration. Upon receiving your copy 
of Form CMPL-114 (but not before) you should 
make your rail orders authorized controlled mate- 
rials orders on the mills and in the amounts, 
sections and month specified on such form. Cer- 
tification should; of *course; be made’ in accord- 
ance with provisions of Order P-142. 


2. Track accessories. Immediately upon receipt 
of the attached WPB-2585 you should make your 


* * * 


orders for track accessories authorized controlled 
material orders to the extent necessary to balance 
your new rail authorized, such certification being 
made in accordance with the provisions of Order 


P-142. Delivery of such track accessories should 
be requested to balance your requested deliveries 
of new rail. Orders for track accessories required 
in addition to the accessories to accompany new 
rail should be made authorized controlled mate- 
rial orders in accordance with provisions of 
Order P-142, requested delivery being spaced 
uniformly through the quarter. Attention is 
called to the fact that if the authorization covers 
new rail, an amount of accessories equal to 55 
per cent of the new rail tonnage has been author- 
ized. After consideration of WPB-2585 requests, 
additional amounts of track accessories may be 
authorized. Any questions concérning these in- 
structions should be referred to the Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tools—Limitation Order L-216, as amended 
May 31, includes new Schedules II and III re- 
ducing the number of sizes and curtailing the 
use of alloy steel in the production of wrenches, 
pliers and nippers. The order chiefly affects the 
manufacturer. The order lists types of wrenches, 
pliers and nippers which may not be made in 
more than one style, grade or set of dimensions, 
subject to specified exceptions. It enumerates 
sizes which may be produced for each type, allow- 
ing the manufacturer to decide which he will 
produce. There are restrictions on the sizes which 
producers or distributors may keep in inventory. 
The order stipulates that a trade name branded 
on a wrench, pliers or nippers does not earmark 
the tool for a particular buyer, where reserving 
the tool would delay delivery to customers en- 
titled to preference. 


Another Class Graduates at Ft. Slocum 





Military Railway Service Officers Who Completed Their Course in Military Fundamentals on June 5 


Left to Right, FIRST ROW: Capt. E. P. Bass (Ga. & Fla.), 
.. . . Greiner (Southern), Lt. Col. F. 
. Dietrich (C. I. & L.), Capt. W. H. Hoar (Southern), Maj. F. A. Schilling (Sou. Pac.). 
hain (Reading), Capt. F. E. Swartout (N. Y 
N. W. Pac.), Capt. Zi _T. Burns (Milw.), 1st Lt. J. Howard (F. W. & D. 
E. J. Ellis (B. & O.), 1st Lt. C. T. McDowell (Southern), 1st Lt. A. 

Hotzfield (Milw.), 1st Lt. E. S. 


Lt. Col. W. W 


‘atson ( 
Hill (Southern), Capt. 


{Seuthern), FOURTH ROW: 2d Lt. W. A. 


Capt. 
(Southern), 2d Lt. J. F. Fiala (Milw.). 
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L. King (Mil), Lt. Col. W. C. 
. Central), Ist Lt. D. A. 


C. Shingler (P. R. 


n I Wright (Baldwin Loco.), 2d Lt. G. H. Christian (A. T. 
»_F. Duffey (Milw.), 2d Lt. A. W. Hallenberg (Milw.). FIFTH ROW: Capt. J. C. Parsons (Southern), 1st Lt. G. H. Kolstad (Gt. Northern), 


‘*. R. Ewin (Milw.), 1st Lt. E. E. North (Milw.), 1st Lt. M. Ru, Cast. ELD. 


Ist Lt. R. C. Midgely (Milw.), Lt. Col. E. L. Faulconer (Atl. & Yadkin), 
Morris (Southern), 1st Lt. 
SECOND ROW: Maj. J. 
Newberry (Southern), Capt. I. P. Crouthamel (Sou. Pac.), Capt. P. G. 

C.). THIRD ROW: Capt. C. J. Sellens (Milw.), Capt. T. R. 
J. Nevins’ (Interboro R. T.), Capt. J. C. Lindsey, Jr. 


C. F. Sheen (C. & N. W.), a 75 D. 
W. Moe (Milw.), 2d Lt. E. 


& S. F.), Ist 


Austin (Milw.), Capt. S. M. Percival 
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Federal Advice for 
Vacation Travelers 


ODT and Ickes don’t quite 
tell folks to stay home 
but that’s the idea 


While pointing out that “a day at near- 
home beaches, parks or public grounds 
will be possible this year if pleasure seek- 
ers choose their method of transportation 
wisely,” the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation has again stated its position that 
train and bus travel should be excluded 
from recreation plans. At the same time, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes has called 
upon civilians to avoid visiting the na- 
tional parks -this year “unless they are 
lucky enough to live in close proximity to 
one of them.” | 

The ODT announcement came in a 
June 11 press release which called upon 


pleasure seekers to use street cars, sub- . 


ways, and excursion boats as much as 
possible. As to train and intercity bus 
travel, “troop movement, furlough travel, 
and essential business traffic have first 
claim,” the ODT said, adding that “sum- 
mer train service in general will be far 
less than in normal years, and one-day 
trip passengers will be wise to adhere 
strictly to the government request for no 
unnecessary travel.” 

Mr. Ickes called it “more than an anom- 
aly,” and news of the “man bites dog” 
variety for a Secretary of the Interior to 
be discouraging travel to national parks. 
Nevertheless, as Petroleum Administrator, 
he could not fail to see the need for con- 
serving gasoline; while, as Solid Fuels 
Administrator, he could not encourage 
recreational travel by train, appreciating, 
as he does, that “such travel means more 
trains in-service. during, the vacation 
months, and that more trains spell more 
<oal consumed.” 

Meanwhile, however, the national parks 
will be open, though certain services will 
‘be curtailed. The general situation was 
summed up in the Ickes statement as fol- 
lows: “Private automobiles will be ad- 
mitted to the parks as usual; and the regu- 
lar entrance fee will be charged, except 
for members of the armed forces, who 
will be admitted free. Recreational travel 
will be discouraged, but it will be per- 
‘mitted to make use of available space on 
regularly scheduled trains. There will be 
no special seasonal railroad service to the 
various parks this summer, and no re- 
duced fare will be offered. Also in order 
to save gasoline, oil and rubber, there will 
be no sightseeing bus trips in the parks 
this year. In those areas where buses are 
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operated, it will be solely for the purpose 
of transporting passengers between rail- 
roads and the lodges or hotels, where the 
distance is not excessive.” 


I. C. C. Opposes Freight-Rate 
Zoning Bill 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
legislative committee has submitted to the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce 
an adverse report on S.1030, the bill. intro- 
duced by Senator Stewart, Democrat of 
Tennessee, to establish scales of railroad 
freight rates according to zones similar 
to those forming the basis for Post Office 
Department rates on parcel-post mail. 
Provisions of the bill, which is like H.R. 
2547, introduced by Representative Pat- 
man, Democrat of Texas, were outlined in 
the Railway Age of May 1, page 885. 

The I. C. C. report stated that the bill 
rests on the assumption that a plan which 
has been found practicable for assessing 
postage charges on small packages could 
be adapted to the widely varying charac- 
teristics of commodities moving in rail 
freight service. “This assumption,” it 
went on, “is contrary to the transportation 
experience which has resulted from more 
than a century’ of railroad operation in 
this country.” 

Also the report pointed out that the bill 
would apply only to railroad rates, and 
asked why it did not cover rates of other 
types of-carriers which would remain free 
to make rates on a competitive basis while 
the railroads “would have no power to 
initiate rates for any purpose whatever.” 
However, the commission was not sug- 
gesting changes. in the bill; its recom- 
mendation was that it should not be 
enacted. 


Money for Rivers and Harbors 


President Roosevelt has signed H.R. 
2346, the War Department Civil Functions 
Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944. It.carries appropriations of 
$35,700,000 for rivers and harbors work. 


May Export Traffic 


Cars of export freight other than grain 
or coal unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pa- 
cific ports in May totaled 121,158 cars 
compared with 72,228 in May 1942, ac- 
cording to the Association of American 
Railroads. Cars of grain for export un- 
loaded in May at these ports totaled 6,084 
cars compared with 3,073 in the same 
month last year. , 

The average daily unloadings of 4,122 
cars of export and coastal freight at all 
United States ports in May 1943 was the 
heaviest on record, the nearest approach 
being the previous month when the daily 
average was 3,510 cars. 


Too Few Cars for 
Southwest Wheat 


Layng tells Southwest Board 
at Dallas about Nazis’ 
transport problem 


The harvest of winter wheat in the 
Southwest will exceed the*amount that can 
be handled in the available supply of box 
cars, according to the consensus of opinion 
of the experts at the 20th annual meet- 
ing of the Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board. The meeting presided over by Jo- 
seph P. Gudger, traffic manager, Gulf Oil 
Corporation, was held at the Baker Hotel 
in Dallas, Texas, on June 4. 

R. B. Ball, vice-president of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe; C. D. Peckinpaugh, 
vice-president, Fort Worth & Denver City, 
and R. E. Clark, manager, closed car sec- 
tion, Car Service Division, A. A. R., all 
warned the shippers of the impending 
shortage and suggested means of meeting 
the situation. This year finds the wheat- 
loading railways without a reserve supply 
of box cars anywhere nearly comparable 
to what is normal immediately prior to the 
harvest. 

Warren Howard, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Pearlstone Mill & Elevator 
Company, Dallas, outlined the present sit- 
uation. He explained that, in the last year, 
the demand for wheat has been greater 
than ever before. For example, 225,000,000 
bu. were used for. animal feed and many 
more millions of bushels were consumed 
in the production of industrial alcohol and 
synthetic rubber. He estimated that the 
total winter wheat crop in Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico would be 25,000,000 bu. 
less than last year, In 1942, however, less 
than 20 per cent of the total storage capac- 
ity in the board’s territory was available at 
harvest time, whereas, this year, more than 


50 per cent is now available and this will’ 


be increased by large outbound shipments 
of feed wheat and grain for export to 
Mexico. . 

Thus, storage space will no longer be a 
problem this year—but transportation will 
be. Mr. Howard estimated that there will 
be an increase of between 35 and 38 per 
cent in the amount of wheat to be moved 
immediately after harvest this year as com- 
pared to last, despite decreased produc: 
tion. be. 

The quota and permit system, which 0p- 
erated so effectively in the past few years, 
went into effect again this year on June 7. 
The shippers were urged to make as much 
use of farm and country elevator storage 
as possible this year in order to produce 


(Continued on page 1200) 
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«Small Margin” Left 
for °43’s Peak Load 


1. C. C. Bureau raises question 
as to whether available 
equipment can do job 


Comparing railroad performance in 
March with that of 1942’s peak month of 
October, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics has called attention to the 
“small margin” which “raises the question 
whether the available cars and locomotives 
can take care of the seasonal increase to 
be expected this fall.” The .comparisons 
are made in the latest issue of the Bu- 
reat’s Monthly Comment on Transporta- 
tion Statistics, the “slim margin” applying 
to all measures»of performance with the 
exception of carloadings, which, of course, 
have lost their former significance in that 
connection. 

The tabulation shows that October, 
1942’s revenue ton-miles were only two 
per cent greater than March’s; freight car 


‘miles only 4.2 per cent greater; freight 


gross ton-miles, excluding locomotives, 
only 3.5 per cent greater, and road freight 
locomotive miles only 0.5 per cent greater. 
The Bureau does suggest that “the fall 
rise in demand for transportation may be 
less pronounced this year than in the pre- 
ceding year,” adding that “some addi- 
tional equipment will be installed before 
next October.” 

Analyzing latest revenue and expense 
reports, the Bureau points out that while 
April’s gross, up 30.8 per cent from the 
previous year, was a fraction of one per 
cent under March, the latter had one more 
working day. So per working day, the 
freight revenue for April was “slightly 
greater” than that of the previous month. 
The usual table of freight and passenger 
revenue trends on the basis of the 1935- 
39 average as 100 shows the April index 
of freight revenue at 235.4, up 8.5 per cent 
from March’s 226.9; while the passenger- 
revenue index was 394.2, up 20.2 per cent 
from the previous month. Between Jan- 
uary and April the freight-revenue index 
moved up 21.8 points while the passenger- 
revenue index was rising 69 points. 

The Bureau played around a bit with 
the April gross, calculating that if it were 
multiplied by 12, the result would be $8,986 
millions. Then, however, came a prompt 
warning that “this should not be taken as 
an estimate for the year 1943, especially 
m view of the rate reduction effective 
May 15.” Meanwhile it was considered 
“worthy to note that both total operating 
Tevenues and net revenue from operation 
this year are running higher for the Wes- 
tern district than for the Eastern district” ; 
which “is in contrast with the relation be- 
tween those districts in 1942 and earlier 
years,” 

The April operating ratio was 59 per 
cent, compared with 64.1 for April, 1942, 
the decline being “especially marked in 
the regions of the Western district.” By 
regions the April, 1943, and April, 1942, 
fatios, respectively, were as follows: New 
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England, 61.2 and 60.6; Great Lakes, 60.7 
and 65.6; Central Eastern, 65.7 and 65.6; 
Pocahontas, 51.4 and 52,2; Southern, 54.5 
and 60; Northwestern, 62.9 and -68.5; Cen- 
tral Western, 56.6 and 66.7; Southwestern, 
53.9 and 61.7. 

April’s operating expenses included $36,- 
900,000 in depreciation and amortization 
accruals, an increase of 36.6 per cent above 
the $27,000,000 thus charged in April, 1942. 
The Bureau calculates the net railway op- 
erating income for the 12 months ended 
with April at $2,670,065,193 before federal 
income and profits taxes, and at $1,625,- 
781,611 after such taxes. “On a valuation 
of 20 billion dollars,” the comment con- 
tinues, “the rates of return would be 13.35 
per cent and 8.13 per cent, respectively. 
If the rates are computed on a value of 
25 billions, they would be 10.68 and 6.5 
per cent, respectively.” The net income is 
given for the 12 months ended with 
March; it is $1,077,739,570 after provision 
for federal income taxes. 

At the close of March, the Class I roads 


‘ reported investments amounting to $544,- 


958,245 in securities other than those of 
affiliated companies. This was an increase 
of $80.2 millions over the corresponding 
total in 1942. After deducting accrued tax 
liabilities, the Class I roads had on March 
31 $856,820,337 in cash and temporary cash 
investments, as compared with $463,594,- 
489 one year earlier. 

The Bureau’s analysis of passenger train 
statistics shows’ that in March 52.4 per 
cent of the capacity of the “cars run was 
utilized, which compares with 39.6 per 
cent for March, 1941. The percentage 
utilization by districts for Mareh, 1943, 
was: Eastern; 46.2; Southern, 55.6; Wes- 
tern, 57.6. The average cost of coal in 
March was $2.41 per ton, compared with 
$2.10 in March, 1942; while fuel oil per 
barrel was up to $1.06, compared with 95 
cents. 

In connection with its brief comment on 
employment and wage statistics; the Bu- 
reau set up a table comparing figures for 
this year’s first quarter with those for the 
first three months of 1942. Among such 
figures were those showing that car-miles 
per hour paid for and car-miles per dollar 
of compensation were less this year by 2.3 
per cent and 2.8 per cent, respectively. 


Shippers Back Rail Plea 
for Equipment 


A special plea to James F. Byrnes, di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobilization, 
asking him to see that the War Produc- 
tion Board releases enough materials to the 
railroads for their minimum maintenance, 
has been made by the Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board. In the appeal, the board 
said: that unless the policy governing the 
allocation of materials to the railroads is 
changed and they are permitted to keep 
their rails and equipment in shape to carry 
the increasing war time load, the nation 
will have a transportation catastrophe on 
its hands. The board urged that Mr. 
Byrnes arrange for the immediate delivery 
of the minimum requirements of the rail- 
roads as presented to the War Production 
Board by Joseph B. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 


$293 Million Net 
Income in 4: Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$468,119,128 


Class I railroads in the first four months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $293,700,000, 
as compared with $149,419,932 in the first 
third of 1942, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. The four-months’ net 
railway operating income, before interest 
and rentals, was $468,119,128, compared 
with $323,278,277 in the corresponding 1942 
period. 

In the 12 months ended with April 30, 
the Class I roads had a rate of return of 
6.01 per cent on their property investment, 
as compared with 4.02 per cent return for 
the 12 months ended April 30, 1942. 

April’s estimated net income was $83,- 
400,000, compared with $57,889,702 in 
April, 1942; while the net railway operat- 
ing income for that month was $127,059,- 
362, compared with April, 1942’s $101,- 
596,294. 

Operating revenues in the four months 
totaled $2,839,962,269 compared with $2,- 
056,007,812 in the same veriod of 1942,°an 
increase of 38.1 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $1,724,252,157 com- 
pared with $1,403,342,538, an increase of 
22.9 per cent. 

Class I roads in the four months paid 
$585,525,209 in taxes, compared with $277,- 
602,797 in the same period in 1942, For 
April alone, the tax bill amounted to $163,- 
303,025, an increase of $74,273,389 or 83.4 
per cent above April, 1942.. Twenty Class 
I roads failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the four months, of which nine were in 
the Eastern district, two in the Southern 
region, and nine in the Western district. 

The April gross totaled $748,797,981 
compared with $572,530,915 in “April, 1942, 
while operating expenses totaled $442,148 - 
637 compared with $366,755,740. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the four months had an estimated net in- 
come of $114,000,000 compared with $67,- 
095,871 in the same period last year. Their 
four-months net railway operating income 
was $183,028,579 compared with $135,536,- 
240. Gross in the Eastern district in the 
four months totaled $1,265,411,137, an in- 
crease of 27.4 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1942, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $819,277,814, an increase of 
18.9 per cent. The Eastern district’s es- 
timated net income for April was $36,700,- 
000 compared with $29,621,087 in April, 
1942, net railway operating income 
amounted to $53,828,975 compared with 
$46,902,641. 

The four-months estimated net income 
in the Southern region was $54,800,000 
compared with $32,736,346 in the same 
period last year. The net railway operat- 
ing income was $76,670,172 compared with 
$55,161,353. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
four months totaled $430,838,362, an in- 
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crease of 47.7 per cent compared with the 
same period of 1942, while operating ex- 


penses totaled $237,071,056 an increase of 


24.7 per cent. In the Southern region for 
April the estimated net income was $12,- 
400,000. compared with $10,392,333 in 
April, 1942, net railway operating income 
amounted to $18,414,126 compared with 
$16,318,533. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the four months had an estimated net in- 
come of $124,000,000 compared with $49,- 
587,715 in the same period last year. Their 
four-months net railway operating income 
was $208,420,377 compared with $132,- 
580,684. 

Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in the four months totaled $1,143,- 
712,770, an increase of 48.4 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1942, while 
operating expenses totaled $667,903,297, an 
increase of 27.4 per cent. 

April’s estimated net income in the Wes- 
tern district was $34,300,000 compared with 
$17,876,282 in April, 1942, net railway op- 
erating income amounted to $54,816,261 
compared with $38,375,120 in April, 1942. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 
1943 


$748,797,981 
442,148,637 


1942 
$572,530,915 
366,755,740 


64.06 
89,029,636 


101,596,294 


Total operating rev- 
enues 

Total operating ex- 
penses 

Operating ratio—per 
cent 59.05 

163,303,025 

Net railway operat- 

ing income 127,059,362 
(Earnings before : 
charges) 

Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 83,400,000 


Four Months Ended April 30 


Total operating rev- 
enues 

Total operating ex- 
penses 

Operating ratio—per 
cent 


57,889,702 


2,839,962,269 
1,724,252,157 


2,056,007,812 
1,403,342,538 
277,602,799 
323,278,277 


60.71 
585,525,209 
468,119,128 


Net railway operat- 
ing income 
(Earnings before 
charges) 

Net income, after 


charges (estimated) 293,700,000 


John F. Stevens 


The death on June 2, of John F. Stevens, 
as reported briefly in last week’s issue, 
marked the passing of an engineer whose 
name is indelibly associated with the era 
of greatest railroad expansion in the north- 
western United States and Canada. Prob- 
ably the most spectacular individual 
achievement of his career was the discovery 
of Marias Pass in 1889, which gave the 
Great Northern a favorable opening 
through the Rocky Mountains for its ex- 
tension to the Pacific Coast. The discov- 
ery of the pass is memorialized in the form 
of a heroic bronze statue of Mr. Stevens 
as he appeared at the time of the discov- 
ery, which was erected by the Great North- 
ern at the summit of the pass on July 1, 
1925. Later in his career, Mr. Steven’s 
name was identified in important engineer- 
ing and executive capacities with various 
railroads, with the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and with the re-organiza- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian and Chinese 
Eastern Railways during the first World 
War. 

A native of West Gardiner, Me., Mr. 


149,419,932 
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Stevens was born on April 25, 1853. His 


long engineering career began as assistant 


engineer of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., 
in 1874. 


the next 25 years or more he participated 
actively in the location and construction 
of various lines in the West, Northwest 
and Canada.- His connections 


neer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
(1880-1882) ; assistant engineer and divi- 
sion engineer, Canadian Pacific (1882- 
1886) ; assistant engineer, C. M. & St. P. 
(1886) ; principal assistant engineer, Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic (1887-1889) ; 
and assistant engineer, Spokane Falls & 
Northern (1889), this latter company later 
being incorporated as part of the Great 
Northern. In 1890, Mr. Stevens became 
principal assistant engineer of tht Great 
Northern, being advanced to assistant chief 
engineer in 1893, and thence to chief engi- 
neer in 1895. In June, 1902, he became 


John F. Stevens 


also general manager of this road, but re- 
signed early in the spring of 1903 to become 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. Later in the same year, he was 
elected fourth vice-president of the Rock 
Island, becoming second vice-president in 
April, 1904.-- 

In July, 1905, Mr. Stevens became chief 
engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, and for the next two years he was 


in charge of the construction of the Pan-— 


ama Canal. For a short time in 1907 he 
served as chairman of the commission. In 
that year he returned to railway service 
as vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. In September, 1909, 
after spending several‘ months developing 
new railway lines in Oregon, he became 
president of a group of short lines in the 
Pacific Coast area. From 1911 to 1913, Mr. 
Stevens headed his own construction com- 
pany, at New York, and from the latter 


year until 1917 he served as consulting © 


engineer for various eastern railways. 
When the United States entered the first 
World War, the railways of Russia were 
in a chaotic state, and to help in restoring 
them, a commission of American railway 
experts was created which was headed by 


He entered railway service in 
1876 on location work in Texas, and for 


included 
those of assistant engineer of the Denver 
& Rio Grande (1879-1880) ; assistant engi- 


Mr. Stevens. Later he became president 
of the Inter-Allied Technicai ‘Board which 
was created to supervise the reorganization 
of the Siberian and Chinese Eastern Rajj. 
ways. In the years following his returp 
to the United States in 1923, Mr. Stevens 
returned to his private engineering prac. 
tice. More recently he had spent much 
of his time at his home at Southern Pines, 
N. C. 

For his achievements in the engineering 
field Mr. Stevens was honored by varioys 
technical societies, educational institutions 
and governments. He was awarded the 
John Fritz medal in 1925, and the Hoover 
medal’ of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in 1935, and was also a recipient 
of the Gold medal of the Franklin Instj- 
tute. His governmental awards included 
the Distinguished Service Medal of the 
United States, and decorations by various 
governments in the allied group for serv- 
ice rendered during the first World War. 


N. Y. Railroad Club June 
Meeting Canceled 


For many years the New York Railroad 
Club has held an outing or “get-together” 
meeting in June. In light of the war con- 
ditions and transportation restrictions, it 
has been decided not to hold such a meet- 
ing this year. 


Club Meeting 


The Transportation Club of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce will 
hold a testimonial dinner and reception at 
the Rochester Club at 7 p. m. on Monday, 
June 14, in honor of Stephen J. Hurley, 
who is a past president of the Transporta- 
tion Club and who recently left Rochester 
to become superintendent of the Railway 


Express Agency at Scranton, Pa. 


Would Extend Time Limit for 
Overcharge Actions 

Senator Shipstead, Republican of Minne- 

sota, has introduced S. 1165 “to increase 

the period of limitation on actions against 

railroad carriers for recovery of over- 
charges from two to four years.” 


Short Lines Will Seek Rate Boost 
' Jf Wages Increase 


Directors of the American Short Line | 


Railroad Association, meeting in Wash- 
ington, -D. C., this week authorized the 
filing of a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reopening the 
Ex Parte 148 rate case should the pres- 
ently indicated wage increases become 
effective.” ‘ 


Shift of Railroad Workers 
Without Vote Held Void 


The Brotherhood of Railway Conductors 
acted illegally in agreeing to a division 
shift on the Louisville & Nashville without 
putting the question to a vote of its mem- 
bers in the division affected, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals ruled on June 1, in a suit 
involving seniority rights. The opinion 
stated that in 1941, the railroad yielded to 
pressure from the brotherhood and shifted 
operation of its helper service on its line 
between Ravenna and Patio yards from its 
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Cincinnati division to its Eastern Kentucky 
division and‘that the brotherhood’s general 
committee agreed to the change without 
taking a division vote. The suit was filed 
in the Circuit court by a conductor on the 
Cincinnati division who was outranked by 
other conductors in the Eastern Kentucky 
division as a result of the change and no 
longer was eligible to work in helper 
service. The decision of the Appellate 
court reversed that of the Circuit court. 


Tire Inspection Rule Eased 

Tire inspection requirements affecting 
truck and bus operators under the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s General Or- 
der 21 have been modified by Amend- 
ment 6 to that order, effective June 1, 
which provides that such inspections here- 
after shall. be required every six. months, 
or every 5,000 miles run by each vehicle, 
whichever comes; first... Previously an in- 
spection was required, for each 5,000. miles 
run, or every 60 days, whichever came 
first, so thecdmendment requires fewer in- 
spections for low mileage operators. 


Keeshin Plans Big Air Freight 
Network 


Keeshin Air Freight, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc., has applied 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for a cer- 
tificate authorizing operations as a com- 
mon carrier of freight by air between 79 
“basic points’ and between such points 
and 127 “other principal points” through- 
out the general territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers. _ 

The application states that the applicant 
proposes to operate cargo aircraft “proven 
to be capable of efficiently transporting 
payloads of freight of five to 11 tons and 
proposes to use aircraft of the type de- 
signed for such purpose.” It now owns no 
aircraft, but; it has made “adequate in- 
quiry and tentative arrangements to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of suitable aircraft 
of the type it proposes to use as soon as 
they are available for civil operation.” 

As described in the application, the ter- 
titrry wherein the operations are proposed 


is between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
Des Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis, Mo.,- 
East St. Louis, Ill, on the west, Eau 
Claire, Wis., Milwaukee, Muskegon, 
Mich., Detroit, Rochester, N. Y., Albany, 
and Boston, Mass., on the north, Louis- 
ville, Kly., Cincinnati, Ohio, Columbus, 
and Washington, D. C., on the south, and 
the Atlantic coast on the east. 


Inexperienced Help Increases 
Damage to Shipments 


One of the main causes of avoidable 
damage to freight is the failure to train 
employees adequately in the principles and 
methods of careful and intelligent handling 
of cars and freight, according to A. L. 
Green, special representative of the Freight 
Claim division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads in an address before the 
Chicago Claim conference on May 20. To 
train employees who ate engaged in the 
handling of freight, Mr. Green suggested 
that they be given instruction in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. Inspection and prepa- 
ration of cars; 2. acceptance of freight 
for shipment; 3. loading and stowing of 
cars; 4. acid containers, batteries, gas cyl- 
inders, etc.; 5. handling of furniture; 6. 
machinery loading and handling; 7. deliv- 
ery of l.c.l. freight; 8. handling of freight 
in pick-up and delivery; 9. inspecting and 
reporting damage to carload freight; 10. 
foreman training. 

Mr. Green also emphasized the value of 
audio-visual education, provided by “talk- 
ing” films, in the training of employees in 
the performance of specific duties. 


Committee of Congress Should 
Study Transportation 


By a resolution adopted’ by the board of 
directors of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, Chicago, at its semi-an- 
nual meeting on May 20, the association 
went on record in favor of the creation 
of a joint committee or commission of 
Congress composed of members of the 
Senate and the House Interstate Commerce 
committees to give consideration to trans- 
portation problems and determine a na- 
tional transportation policy for the future. 


Directions to such a joint committee, the 
resolution stated, should embrace the con- 
sideration of the industry, as a whole, in- 
cluding domestic air, inland, coastwise, 
and intercoastal shipping as well as com- 
mon carrier truck and rail transportation. 
In addition to adopting this resolution, 
the directors directed the management to 
complete the decentralization of its educa- 
tional work in the field through establish- 
ing regional chapters in 40 or more dis- 
tricts of the country, each with an ad- 
visory committee composed of the leaders 
of finance, industry and agriculture in the 
respective territories. They also author- 
ized the creation of advisory groups of 
recognized leaders, within and outside the 
industry, to survey credit, legal and traffic 
problems which might arise in the de- 
velopment of the various steps leading to 
integrated transportation systems. 


Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Pamphlet 


The first of a “P. R. R. Historical 
Series” entitled “The Western New York 
and Pennsylvania Railway” has just been 
issued by Norman J. Perrin, in co-opera- 
tion with the Railway & Locomotive . His- 
torical Society. The 24-page pamphlet in- 
cludes a chronology of the numerous short 
lines that later formed the Western New 
York and Pennsylvania (which is now con- 
trolled and operated under lease by the 
Pennsylvania), together with a locomo- 
tive roster and a map of the lines. Copies 
are available from Mr. Perrin, 4523 Arabia 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., or from Mr. 
Charles E. Fisher, 20 Wilde Road, 
Waban, Mass., at fifty cents each. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 5, which included the 
Memorial Day holiday, totaled 667,575 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on June 10. This was 
a decrease of 184,943 cars, or 21.7 per 
cent, below the preceding week; a de- 
crease of 187,114 cars, or 21.9 per cent, 
below the corresponding week last year 
and a decrease of 185,365 cays or 21.7 per 
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Revenue Tons and Revenue Ton-Miles—1943 Compared with 1929, 1941 and 1942 












cent,- below the comparable 1941 week. 
Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 29 totaled 852,518 cars and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 29 














Districts 1943 1942 1941 
Eastern ...csss 165,079 147,100 164,948 
Allegheny ..... 191,815 174,874 179,949 
Pocahontas .... 58,434 57,594 56,273 
Southern ...... 120,710 124,558 116,593 
Northwestern .. 133,056 124,687 126,503 
Central Western 120,896 103,851 107,598 
Southwestern .. 62,528 62,957 49,919 
Total Western 

Districts .... 316,480 291,495 284,020 
Total All Roads 852,518 795,621 801,783 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 43,402 32,869 . 36,143 
Livestock 13,564 11,767 8,973 
6 rere ee ee 172,431 157,815 144,507 
RIS So is eres als 14,912 13,822 13,718 
Forest products. 44,133 45,677 39,196 

CLAW ied a4 tes 82,904 82,928 76,145 
Merchandise l.c.1. 98,375 86,971 143,327 
Miscellaneous .. 382,797 363,772 339,774 
May 29 £62.00 852,518 795,621 801,783. 
SS ee 843,334 837,676 , 866,027 
ee te 848,522 839,054 860,802 
Bney: 85's. oses 816,551 839,286 837,149 
OE ee ae 788,783 858,911 794,299 





Cumulative Total, 

22 Weeks ... 16,945,876 17,677,746 16,340,675 

In Canapa.—Car loadings for the week 
ended May 29 totaled 62,003, compared 
with 67,256 for the previous week, and 
63,386 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
May 29, 1943 ....... 62,003 34,981 
BUOY 2a LORS os xis a 67,256 36,188 
May 35, 19438) 2i..... 66,199 38,581 
Bey 50, AG42 8.6 és c0 63,386 31,684 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 29, 1943 ....... 1,360,510 807,951 
Payi20, 1042: >.<. 1,372,815 703,098 
oS dae: 5 Dey Ramat 3 1,237,856 635,995 


C. P. R. Outlines Its Post-War 
Plans to House of Commons 


A long-range post-war program of na- 
tion-wide scope for the Canadian Pacific 
was outlined before the Dominion’s House 
committee on Reconstruction and Re-es- 
tablishment at Ottawa by W. M. Neal, 
vice-president of the road on June 3. The 
program, Mr. Neal asserted, was based 
not only on an appreciation of the neces- 
sity for close cooperation with the gov- 
ernment in considering nation-wide needs, 
but on the assumption that the public policy 
of the nation will continue to be designed 
so as to permit this prosperity to be rea- 
lized under free enterprise. 

The presentation outlined in general 
terms the fields in which, through long- 
Tange planning and controlled execution, 
the road could maintain its direct and in- 
direct employment at about existing levels. 
Sound public policies, reasonable flexibility 
of charges for service to meet changing 
economic conditions, 
business activity would combine to enable 
the company to “look forward with confi- 
dence to being able to obtain what new 
capital it may require for prudent invest- 
ment.” 

Mr. Neal said that a committee com- 
posed of Canadian Pacific officers was en- 
gaged in a study of the company’s needs 
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and good general . 


in maintenance and expansion and was 
preparing a schedule of projects—cover- 
ing rail, sea and air transportation—tak- 
ing into consideration not only replacement 
of equipment, engines and rolling stock, 
but also new ships to replace those lost 
through enemy action and the role which 
the C. P. R. is playing in carrying com- 
mercial air cargo. Mr. Neal declared that 
the company intends to expand its air op- 
erations both within Canada and abroad 
as far and as fast as opportunities offer, 
consistent with government policy. 

“Wartime experience suggests that de- 
pression in economic conditions may be 
unnecessary,” Mr. Neal submitted, and he 
suggested that correct national policies” 
would enable “private enterprise to pro- 
vide employment and a fair standard of 
living, not only for all the present inhabi- 
tants of Canada, but for a considerable ad-. 
dition to present population.” 

Mr. Neal expressed his belief that under 
democratic procedure and with private en- 
terprise, “full and continuous normal em- 
ployment for all citizens can be attained.” 

The post-war activities of his company, 
Mr. Neal, stated, would be undertaken in 
such order and at such times as would 
make them most useful in absorbing any 
surplus labor which may become available 
and the date of commencement and the 
speed of completion of various projects 
would depend largely on advice from the 
government as to the desirable employment 
of different classes of workers at various 
times. 

“It is the expectation of the company,” 
said Mr. Neal, “that it will be able to pay 
for all maintenance projects out of its spe- 
cial reserve funds and earnings.” He call- 
ed attention to the greatly improved debt 
position of the road and pointed out that 
in the ten years before 1929 the return 
earned on the railway investment aver- 
aged 4.10 per cent. It was much less than 
this during the depression period, but in 
1942, due mostly to the stimulus of war 
activities, it rose to 3.90 per cent. This 
was interpreted as suggesting that the rail- 
way industry once again might expect to 
be able to raise new capital for prudent 
investment. 


Base Point for Cotton Linters 

A base point for determining freight 
rates applicable to sales of so-called free 
cotton linters by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was established by a May 21 
order of the Office of Price Administration. 
Linters that cannot be identified as the 
product of any particular mill shall be con- 
sidered to have been produced at Tallulah, 
La., the OPA directed, since this point 
represents the rail-rate center of linters 
production, as its rate to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Memphis, Tenn., bleacheries 
is the same as the average rate paid by 
bleachers in these cities during this crop 
year. 


Effective Date of Through- 
Routes Order Postponed 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
an order by Commissioner Aitchison has 
postponed from June 28 until August 28 
the effective date of its order in the No. 





prescribing 
through Hagerstown, Md., which short. 


28647 _— proceeding routes 
haul the Pennsylvania. As noted in the 
Railway Age of April 3, page 686, this is 
the case wherein the commission interprets 
the Transportation Act of 1940’s through- 
routes provisions, claiming thereunder au- 
thority to prescribe routes which short-haul 
participating railroads if it finds that better 
service to shippers would result. 


I. C. C. Gives Senate Rail 
Freight Cost Data 


Complying with the request embodied 
in Senate Resolution 119, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has transmitted to 
the Senate the railroad cost studies pre- 
pared by its staff and introduced as ex- 
hibits in the pending general rate and 
classification investigation. The material 
was referred to the committee on inter- 
state commerce and ordered to be printed 
as Senate Document No. 63. 

The resolution calling for the studies 
was introduced by Senator Stewart, Dem- 
ocrat of Tennessee, and agreed to by the 
Senate on March 26. 


Central Western Shippers 
Board Meeting 


The Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its twenty-first annual and 
forty-seventh regular meeting at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on June 23-24. Economiz- 
ing equipment, manpower and motive 
power in the handling of the grain crop 
will be discussed by F. S. Keiser, asso- 
ciate director of the Division of Railway 
Transport of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, while at a special luncheon, 
Samuel B. Pettengill, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Transportation As- 
sociation will speak on the Battle on the 
Home Front. 


T. P. & W. Telegraphers and 
Clerks Get Raise 


Wage increases approximating $26 a 
month for 127 clerks and 16 telegraphers 
of the government-operated Toledo, Peoria 
& Western have been approved unanimous- 
ly by the National War. Labor Board. ‘The 
adjustments are designed to restore “bal- 
ance” to the wage structure of the T. P. 
& W. whose train and engine service em- 
ployees got a raise under a NWLB ée- 
cision of last September. The road has not 
been a party to recent general railway 
wage proceeding, the government having 
exercised its right to be excluded. 

The present decision, embodied in an 
opinion written by Wayne L. Morse, one 
of the NWLB “public” members, results 
from a joint petition for authority to make 
the adjustments which was filed by Holly 
Stover, federal manager of the T. P. & W., 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. _ 

The employees ‘volved already had in- 
creases up to 15 per cent: permitted by 
NWLBD’s “Little Steel” formula; and when 
President Roosevelt’s “hold-the-line” ordet 
was issued on April 8, the Board advised 
the partiés that the order was a bar t0 
the granting of the increases sought. But 
along came the May 12 directive issued by 
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War Mobilization Director Byrnes in his 
former role“of Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector, restoring the loophole permitting 
adjustments to “aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war or to correct gross in- 
equities.” NWLB used the loophole as a 
basis for its favorable report, making the 
adjustments after reviewing data compar- 
ing T. P. & W. scales with those of the 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Peoria & Pekin Union, 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


Corrects 1941 Data on Revenues 
and Commodity Values 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 

Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 

tistics has issued a corrected version of 


In a concurring opinion by Justice 
Douglas, in which Justices Black, Murphy 
and Rutledge joined, the decision to re- 
verse the lower court was arrived at on 
different grounds, namely, that the case 
should be “returned to the commission for 
adequate findings.” Criticising the reports 
of Division 3 and the full commission in 
this investigation as having “an obscurity 
and vagueness which two full arguments 
before this rourt have not dispelled,’ and 
quoting Commissioner Splawn’s dissent in 
the case at some length, Justice Douglas 
went on to use Justice Cardozo’s words— 
“We must know what a decision means 
before the duty becomes ours to say 
whether it is right or wrong”—to express 
his contention that at least three questions 














Freight Value at Per cent 
Revenue Destination freight 
rr A ‘\ cr in weet revenue 
Aggregate Per Aggregate Per of value at 
(thousands) ton (thousands) ton destination 
Products of Agriculture.......... $586,771 $5.56 $5,725,920 $54.07 10.25 
Animals and Products. .«.......++++ 187,273 10.81 5,049,600 291.44 3.71 
Penucts Of MNES och eden cence 1,276,370 1.89 4,383,119 6.50 29.12 
Products of Forests .............. 315,639 4.03 2,495,812 31.83 12.65 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous... 1,951,925 5.64 41,848,752 120.91 4.66 
Grand total, carload freight........ 4,317,978 3.53 59,503,203 48.70 7.26" 
Bim. FLCURNE: aise: wesc anode! o afeid aosear’ 306,841 16.96 4,221,898 233.37 7.27 
Grand total, carload and l.c.l. traffic 4,624,819 3.73 63,725,101 51.39 7.26 








the study of freight revenues and the value 
of commodities for 1941 which was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of June 5, page 
1144. It shows that the 1941 railroad 
freight revenues amounted to 7.26 per cent 
of the value at destination of the com- 
modities transported. 

This downward revision of the previous 
figure of 7.49 per cent results from adjust- 
ments which altered several of the figures 
published in the June 5 issue’s tabulation of 
data by commodity groups. The figures, as 
corrected, are shown in the table. 


Supreme Court Upholds I. C. C. 
in Cut-Back Rate Case 


The propriety of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order cancelling so- 
called tariff cut-backs designed to meet 
truck competition was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court in a decision 
June 7 in Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion vs. Columbus & Greenville. Various 
roads serving cottonseed. mills have main- 
tained since 1931 a system of cut-backs 
which permitted a shipper who paid the 
full local rate on cottonseed inbound to a 
mill to receive back part of that amount 
if he later shipped the product outbound 
by the same carrier. The Columbus & 
Greenville, however, as the situation is 
summarized in the opinion by Justice 
Jackson, to better its competitive position 
in 1938 sought to establish a tariff which 
would give such benefits to shippers who 
used its line for outbound movements from 
the mills, whether they used it or a con- 
necting line for the inbound movement. 

Finding this an “unreasonable practice,” 
the commission, after investigation, or- 
dered the tariff cancelled as unlawful. The 
toad then obtained an injunction from a 
special three-judge district court to stop 
the enforcement of the commission’s order, 
end it was the finding of this special court 
that the Supreme Court reversed. 
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involved were not, but should have been, 
answered in the commission’s finding. 


Amendment to Section 77 Before 
House Committee 


Hearings on a bill designed to benefit 
junior security holders of railroads under- 
going reorganization under Section 77 of 
the federal bankruptcy statute were begun 
June 9 before a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill under consideration (H.R.2857) 
was introduced June 3 by: Representative 


Hobbs, Democrat of Alabama. In effect, 
it provides that the independent judgment 
of the judge of the court to which the 
plan of reorganization is certified by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 
exercised through a supplemental review 
by him of the commission’s plan, rather 
than a mere affirmation of the commis- 
sion’s finding, as to the fair and equitable 
treatment of security holders of various 
elasses. It further provides that the cap- 
italization of the reorganized company 
shall not be less than that of the old 
company, so long as it does not exceed the 
actual property investment or the I. C. C. 
valuation, brought up to date, whichever 
is lower. 

The first witnesses to appear before the 
sub-committee were M. L. Bell, general 
counsel of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and Charles F. McLaughlin, 
counsel of the National Conference of In- 
vestors and former member of the House, 
who presented the views of this organiza- 
tion in support of the proposed legislation. 


Representation of Employees 


The Utility Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, Congress -of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, has supplanted the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks as the Railway Labor Act 
representative of clerical, office, station 
and storehouse employees of the Buffalo 
Creek, according to results of a recent 
election certified by the National Media- 
tion Board. The certification which the 
C.I.O. organization won by a vote of 15 to 
7 is broader than the one formerly held 
by the Clerks, covering the car inspector 
and bridge operators as well as the cleri- 
cal, office, station, and storehouse em- 
ployees. 

On the Monongahela Connecting, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 





Man’s Best Friend Goes to War 


The Railway Express Agency handles between 1,500 and 2,000 prospective “‘K-9” candidates for 


service with the armed forces each month. 


The dogs are placed in official “‘U. S. Army Dog” crates. 


for shipment to one of the 40 mobilization centers of “Dogs for Defense” 
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retained the right to represent yardmen 
(conductors, brakemen and switchtenders), 
beating out the challenging United Steel 
Workers of America, C.I.0. by a vote of 
124 to 101. Likewise has the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
retained its right to represent firemen on 
the Delray Connecting, where it defeated 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, by a 7-to-3 vote.. At the same 
time, however, District 50 won the right 
to represent Delray carmen, their helpers, 
boilermakers, electrical workers, and rail- 
way shop laborers; but on the Virginian 
it lost by a 36-to-15 vote in an effort to 
supplant the C.I.O.’s International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union as 
the representative of coal trimmers. 

On the Union, the B. of R. T. has sup- 
planted the Order of Railway Conductors 
as representative of yardmen (conductors, 
brakemen, and switchtenders). The vote 
was 393 to 226. Also, the B. of R. T. has 
won the right to represent yardmen (con- 
ductors and brakemen) of the Niagara 
Junction, supplanting the Niagara Railroad 
Association of Niagara Falls, N. Y. Train 
dispatchers of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
have chosen the American Train Dis- 
patchers Association, while maintenance of 
way employees of the Chicago Short Line 
have chosen the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees. 


Too Few Cars for 


.Southwest Wheat 
(Continued from. page 1194) 


a more orderly movement. The railways 
have cars available to handle such a move- 
ment, but wartime demand for cars is such 
that they cannot divert boxcars from more 
important uses connected with the war ef- 
fort to handle the customary helter-skelter 
wheat rush such as prevails in peacetime. 

Charles Layng, transportation editor of 
Railway Age, who spent considerable time 
in Continental Europe in the ’Thirties, ad- 
dressed the meeting on transportation con- 
ditions in the Axis countries. Hitler was of 
the opinion, said the speaker, that the Ger- 
man blitzkrieg would conquer the world 
before railway transportation would assume 
the importance in the War that it now 
has, and recent history testifies that he 
was perilously close to being right. By the 
complete elimination of all normal eco- 
nomic activities of his railways for a few 
months, he was able to make them serve 
adequately for strictly military purposes 
until the fall of Holland, Belgium and 
France was assured. Undoubtedly, Ger- 
many expected the capitulation of England 
soon after, but, when this did not occur, 
the intrinsic unsoundness of Hitler’s trans- 
portation policy began to make itself felt 
and, more recently, now that our bombers 
have joined the R.A.F. in raids on German 
and German-controlled transportation sys- 
tems, the mistake is showing up more and 
more glaringly every day. Continuing, the 
speaker said: 

“One thing that Hitler and his advisers 
did not seem to realize is the fact that the 
more a war is fought in the air, and the 
more that cross-country tanks deliver the 
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finishing blows on the ground, the more 
railway transportation is necessary to keep 
the all-important production lines in action 
by supplying the highly important fast mass 
transportation: of which the railways, and 
only the railways, are capable. 

“That the Germans were able to come 
frighteningly close to conquering the world 
—with an inadequate transportation sys- 
tem—was because of two factors. First, 
although expansion of the railway system 
had been drastically curtailed in favor of 
broad, straight military highways leading 
from interior Germany to the frontiers, 
what rolling stock and track remained was 
maintained in apple-pie order. The Reichs- 
bahn*had: by: far:the best: cars.and locomo- 
tives in Europe. German track was kept in 
first-class shape. Secondly, the initial suc- 
cesses were due to the remarkably accurate 
intelligence work and advance planning 
that enabled the Germans to know what 
they might expect in the way of transpor- 
tation facilities in the countries which they 
planned to invade and which permitted 
them to make full and almost immediate 
use of such facilities as soon as the terri- 
tory was conquered. The staff of the Ger- 
man Reichsbahn was overloaded in peace- 
time with officers who were being: trained 
to manage foreign railways.” 

The speaker went on to tell of the rail- 
way material which the Nazis had ac- 
quired in conquered countries. They cap- 
tured large rolling stock manufacturing 
plants in Czechoslovakia and France and 
also large supplies of power and equipment 
in both these countries, and in Holland and 
Belgium. As the result of this conquest and 
of increased rolling stock building pro- 
grams in the plants of Germany, the Nazis 
were comparatively well off from a trans- 
portation standpoint as of July 1, 1941. 

“The figures as to the number of loco- 
motives and cars and as to their tractive 
effort or carrying capacity are known to 
us,” said Mr. Layng, “and are not particu- 
larly a military secret. However, in view 
of the wide differences in size of European 
cars and locomotives as compared to ours, 
the fact that some are equipped with air 
brakes and some are not, and many other 
factors, elaborate calculations are neces- 
sary before the ownership of rolling stock 
can be translated into traffic capacity. 

“Suffice it to say that Hitler and his 
staff thought they had enough to take care 
of central and western European transpor- 
tation and, at the same time, handle the 
knotty transportation problems of the Rus- 
sian front. These are immensely compli- 
cated by the fact that all railways in Rus- 
sia are of the five-feet broad gage. The 


‘German Reichsbahn some years prior to 


the war had a very high percentage of 
cars convertible easily from broad to stand- 
ard gage and vice versa. 

“Unfortunately for the success of the 
German scheme, you can’t run freight cars 
on any gage of -track without motive 
power and the Russians were highly unco- 
operative in this respect. Nowhere was 
their scorched-earth policy carried out 
more rigorously than on railway rolling 
stock.” 

The speaker indicated that difference in 
gage had been one of the major obstacles 
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the Germans had encountered in their at. 
tempted conquest of Russia. Meanwhile, 
the Allies have attained air superiority and 
bombers are raining their lethal explosives 
over the Reich. The bombing of transporta- 
tion objectives has been steadily increasing 
in the past year. The speaker concluded that 
the Axis transportation system is rapidly 
deteriorating, but that victory is still not 
in sight—and maintenance of efficient 
transportation in the U.S.A. is as much a 
part of the program for success of the Al- 
lied arms ‘as is the continued destruction 
of the Axis railways. 


April Accident Statistics 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 7 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economies and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for April. and this year’s first four 
months. The compilation, which is sub- 
ject to revision, follows: 
Month 
of 
April 
1943 1942 


4 months . 
ended 
with April 


1943 194? 


. Number of train ac- 


cidents* 1,266 1,005 5,693 4,113 
Number of casualties 

in train, train-sérv- 

ice and nontrain 

accidents: 

Trespassers: 

Killed 
Injured : 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
Killed ne 3 
Injured F 84 
(b) In train-service 
accidents 
Killed 4 2 
Injured 153 810 
Travelers not on 
trains: . 
Killed Sieett 5 2 
Injured 60 383 248 
Employees on duty: 
Killed ‘ 76 328 298 
2,519 14,542 9,691 
All other nontres- 
passers:f i 
Killed 162 730 = 765 
Injured 435 2,357 2,461 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
Killed 3 401 1,566 1,594 
Injured 3,378 19,134 13,886 

* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. . Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including beth trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Persons: 

Killed 136 145 
Injured 275 281 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


644 700 
1,419 1,847 


ALLIED RatLway SuppPpiy AssociaTion.—]. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN: ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. BR 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION .OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. Js 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD S UPERIN: 
TENDENTS.—F. . Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS: 
ING AGENTs.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros. 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN, ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintinc Cars.—F. R. Borger, & 
Ry., 836:S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Raitway Bripce aNnp Buitpine Asse 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 82, 
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Locomotives are being worked longer and harder than 
886 ever in railroad history. Only in this way can the war- 


time burden of transportation be handled. 


Railroad equipment of all kinds is undergoing a su- 
preme test and out of this testing is coming confirmation 


ee of the soundness of Lima design and workmanship. 


Or Lima power is standing up to its war-time job. 
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310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1943, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstitutE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

American Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, IIl 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAzINE EpitTors’ Assocta- 
TION.—Page Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHorT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 20 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Semi-Annual meeting, June . 14-16, 
1943, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical: Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Transit AssocraTIon.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PreEserRvEerS’ ASssocIATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 

ton, B.C. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaAps.—H. J. 

Pereter. Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Denartment. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317,.230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section—L. R. Knott, 

_E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 

a ase 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. : 
Engineering Division —W. S. Lacher, 59 
<. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, II. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
_E. Van Buren St., Chicago, TIl. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
a lea Bldg., | Washington, 


Freight Claim Division —Lewis Pilcher, 
59 Van Buren St., Chicago, Jil. 
Motor Transport Division —George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Car Service Division —E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transpor- 

; tation Blde., Washington, D 2 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valvation 
Department.—E, Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
ere Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

-AssocraTion or Rattway Cram AGENTs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting 
June 16, 1943, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


‘BRIDGE AND BurttpiInc Suprpry MeEn’s Assocta- 
TION.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

‘CanaDIAN RatLway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G.. Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

‘Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION oF ST. Lours, Mo. 

J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg.. 
St. Louis, Mo, Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except Tune, Tuly 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ AssocrATION.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

‘Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—Ralph 
J. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
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Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CentraL Rartway Crus or Burrato.—Mrs, M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 


Til. 


Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. + 

Eastern ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 7124 Lincoln Drive, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Eastern Car Foreman’s Association.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. .& 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October and November, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

MAstTER .BorteR Makers’ AssociaTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St.,. Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.  An- 
nual meeting, September 14-16, 1943, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Natrona Rartway. APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

New Encranp Rarrroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rarrroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember,.29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rairtway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 

ox A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday. of each altérnate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rartway Bustness Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Cus or PitrssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rattway Execrric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
* 





AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il, 

RaILway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso, 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ Associanoy, 

Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANcE 
AssociaTion.—G..A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat. 
tery Company 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. eets with Telegraph and Telephone. 
Section of A. A. R.. 

Raitway Tre AssociaTion.—Ro 
507 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. : 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso. 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1943, Hotel Sher. 
man, Chicago, Ill 

Sicnat APPLIANCE AsSocrATION.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury ray Company, 30 Church §¢t.,, 
New York, N. Meets with A. A. R 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatILway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday jn 
ease , March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


—j 


M. Edmonds, 


’ SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFicers, 


—D., W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 


Ga. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.—D. M. George, P. 0, 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu. 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. ; 

Track Suppty AssociaTIon.—Lewis Thomas, 0, 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS,— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, Annual 
meeting, October, 1943. ; 

WesTERN RatLway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Execu 
tive Secretary), Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Mon- 
day of each month, except eawery, June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Long Island RR Photo 


Long Island Wins First Place in Safety Contest for Third Successive Year 


First 


place among the major regional un 


its in the seventeenth annual employee an 


contest held by the P: R..R.,*was awarded to the New York Zone (which includes the L. I. R. ®- 


for the best general showing in all departments during 1942> 
of accidents per million ‘man hours’ during that year. 


This zone had the lowest percentage 
In the superintendent’s divisions, the winner 


° 7. . . . Photo 
in Group A (comprised of the-largest operating units of the system) was the Long Island. 
shows the third certificate-being hung by Superintendent E. L: Hofmann (right) and Safety Agent 
O. V. Good (left) in the superintendent’s office at Jamaica. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 
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Booster Power keeps 





When extra cars are added the Booster- 
equipped locomotive gets the train started. 

When a combination of bad rail and grade 
is slowly stalling a heavy train, the added power 
of the Booster* comes to the rescue. 

Engineers of Booster-equipped locomotives 
bear witness to hundreds of instances like these, 
where the extra power of the Locomotive Booster 
has kept traffic moving. 

Thousands of Booster-equipped locomotives 


are helping speed war-time traffic. 


June 12, 1943 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring 
for 40 steam locomotives of the 2-8-4 type. 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS UNION has placed an 
order for three 0-8-0 type switching loco- 
motives with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc 
has placed an order for ten steam locomo- 
tives of the 4-8-4 type with the American 
Locomotive Company, subject to. the ap- 
proval of the WPB. Authorization for 
this purchase was reported in the May 22 
Railway Age, page 1072. 


Supply Trade 





V. H. Peterson, for the past two years 
vice-president of the Elliott Company, has 
been appointed assistant to the president 





V. H. Peterson 


of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Mr. Peterson was educated in the public 
schools of Waterbury, Conn., and started 
work as a draftsman for the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company of that city. He at- 
tended the continuation school conducted 
by the industries of Waterbury, and won 
a scholarship which enabled him to enter 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute from 
which he graduated with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering in 1925. He entered 
the service of the Elliott Company and, in 
1938, after having served as sales engineer 
in the Pittsburgh office and as district man- 
ager of the Rochester and Washington, D. 
C., offices, he went to Jeannette, Pa., as 
assistant to the president in coordinating 
the sales activities of the company. In 
1941 he was elected a vice-president of 
that company, with responsibility for all 
sales, advertising and service activities of 
their three plants—the position he held 
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when he -joined the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


In recognition of the growing importance > 


of export markets, the Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Ill, has appointed R. El- 
liott Maxwell, vice-president and direc- 
tor, as export manager, with headquarters 
at 136 Liberty street, New York. Prior to 
his association with the Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Maxwell was for many years 
connected with the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation. — 


Frank Parker, president of Iron & 
Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, has been 





Frank Parker 


elected chairman of the board, and has 
been succeeded by Albert G. Bladholm, 
secretary. John F. Parker, vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer; William J. Parker, vice-presi- 


dent, has been made vice-president and — 


secretary and Royal J. Casper has been 





Albert G. Bladholm 


appointed assistant secretary. In 1905, Mr. 
Parker entered. the employ of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., and in 1917 resigned 
from the position of general supérinten- 
dent, Western division, to engage in the 
scrap-iron and general iron and steel sal- 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





vage and equipment business. In 1930 jy 
formed Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 

Mr. Bladholm entered the scrap-iron ang 
general iron and steel salvage and equip. 
ment business in 1923. In 1930 he assisteq 
in forming Iron & Steel Products, Ine. 
and became its secretary, the Position ‘* 
was holding at the time of his recent elec. 
tion. 


Robert H. Gibb, manager of the Al. 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation's 
Pittsburgh district sales office, has accepted 
a commission in the United States Navy, 
and the duties formerly performed by him 
will be taken over by Max Pischke, who 
will have the title of acting district man. 
ager. Mr. Gibb has been in the Pittsburgh 
district sales office for several years, hay- 
ing served as assistant district manager 
there until his.appointment to the manager. 
ship in January, 1943. Mr. Pischke has 
been connected with the Allegheny Lud. 
lum Pittsburgh sales office for the past 
two years. 


W. H. Robertson, Eastern sales man. 
ager of the Massey Concrete Products 
Company, Chicago, with headquarters a 
New York, has been elected vice-president 
with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Rob- 
ertson was graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and has been as- 
sociated with the Massey Concrete Prot- 
ucts Company and its predecessors since 
1922. From that date until 1927 he was 
assistant chief engineer and, in 1927 he 
was made resident manager. Later he was 
appointed Eastern sales manager, the posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his re- 
cent election. 


John S. Gregg has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Cincinnati sales 
office of the Inland Steel Company. Mr. 
Gregg until his recent transfer to Cincin- 
nati, covered the Wisconsin territory out 
of the company’s Milwaukee sales office. 
He had been associated with Inland Steel 
since October 1, 1935. Prior to that time 
he was employed by the Moise Steel Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Kenneth J. 
Burns, who formerly headed the Cincin- 
nati sales office, is now located in an ex- 
ecutive capacity in the company’s Plate 
and Shape sales division in Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Dana Ripley Bullen, retired assistant 
to the vice-president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died 
recently at the age of 78. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


“Woop anp Its PLace IN THE Wak 
Errort.”—Kay Displays, Inc. 9 Eas 
Fortieth street, New York. Spiral-bounl 
book pictures manifold applications 0 
wood and its converted forms to produt- 
tion problems, now for war materials and 
later for peacetime products. Several cas 
histories are presented, some of which 
show parts made of bent wood, plywood, 
and solid wood, engineered and produced 
in quantities as substitutes for other mtr 
cal materials. 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. PAuL & Pa- 
ciFic.—Grading has ‘been completed and 
rail is being laid for a new eastbound main 
track 9.2 miles long adjacent to the west- 
bound main track, between Blackbird Junc- 
tion and Island Siding (near Red Wing, 
Minn.). The old eastbound main, 13.19 
miles long, which diverged considerably 
from the westbound main and had a 
crooked alinement, will be abandoned and 
removed. The new arrangement will pro- 
vide 9.2 miles of double track and 3.51 
miles of single track with Centralized 
Traffic Control. The ends of double track 
will have power-operated No. 20 high- 
speed turnouts. The estimated cost of the 
project is $264,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—As a part of its pro- 
gram to speed war transportation between 
the East and West and to do away with 
so-called “bottlenecks,” the Pennsylvania 
plans to eliminate one of its old tunnels 
near Burgettstown, in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, by building an open cut 
about 4,500 ft. long. When completed, the 
cut will be 74 ft. wide at the base and 120 
ft. deep at one point. About 125,000 cu. 
yd. of dirt and 900,000 cu, yd, of rock will 
be removed. Groves, Lundin & Cox, : of 
Minneapolis, Minn., are the contractors. 

This road also plans to eliminate, by a 
new by-pass, another tunnel located near 
Cadiz, Ohio, about’ 25 mi. northwest of 
Wheeling, W. Va. About 350,000 Ib. of 
dynamite will be needed to make the new 
right-of-way, which is about 4,500 ft. long. 
It will be 60 ft. wide at the base and 75 
ft. deep. The contractors on this job are 
the Mauger Construction Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U.S. Engineer 
office, Mobile, Ala., has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to less than $50,000, to 
the Illinois Central for the construction of 
a spur track in Mississippi. 


War DeparRTMENT.—The U. S. En- 
gineer office, Oklahoma City, Okla. has 
awarded a contract, amounting to more 
than $100,000 and less than $500,000, to 
Leo Sanders, Oklahoma City, for drain- 
age and grading and construction of a 
railroad spur in Oklahoma. The U. S. 
Engineer office, Seattle, Wash. has 
awarded a contract, amounting to less 
than $50,000, to Clifton & Applegate and 
Henry George, Spokane, Wash., for the 
construction of railroad track in Wash- 
ington. The U. S. Engineer office, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has awarded a _ contract, 
amounting to more than $500,000 and less 
than $1,000,000, to the Bero Engineering 
& Construction Corporation, Buffalo, N. 
Y., for the construction of a railroad spur 
and storage facilities in New York. 


Yazoo & Mussissippr VALLEY.—This 
road (a subsidiary of the Illinois Central), 
has awarded a contract, amounting. to 
$325,000, to Bates & Rogers, Chicago, for 
the construction of piers for a railroad 
swing bridge over the Yazoo river at Red- 
wood, Miss. 
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BattrmorE & Oun10.—E-+tension of Bond 
Maturity.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Clearfield & Mahoning to extend to Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, the maturity date of $650,000 of 
first mortgage gold bonds, all of which are 
or will be owned by the B. & O., which 
also is the owner of substantially all the 
stock of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, lessee of the C. & M. and guarantor 
of the principal and interest on the bonds. 
The interest rate during the extended 
period, however, will be 4 per cent, as 
agreed by the B. & O., instead of 5 per 
cent as before. , 


Boston & MAINnE.—Promissory Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved this company’s 
application for authority to issue $4,003,671 
of promissory notes in evidence of, but not 
in. payment for, the unpaid balance on 
various conditional .sales contracts for 
equipment, to meet the requirements of 
the federal tax laws. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Bur- 
lington Transportation Company Notes.— 
This company’s subsidiary, the Burlington 
Transportation Company, has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue six promissory 
notes in the total amount of $292,011 in 
evidence of, but not in payment for, the 
unpaid balance on certain equipment con- 
tracts. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactiric.—Re- 
organization Plan:—The _ reorganization 
plan prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for this railroad was sent 
back to that body by the District Court 
at Chicago on June 3, for reconsideration. 
According to the court, the greatly. in- 
creased amount of cash available since the 
plan was formulated makes it unnecessary 
to issue 11 million dollars of first mortgage 
bonds for additional capital, as planned. 
The court asked the I. C. C. to distribute 
the cash to other creditors. 

The court proposed changing the effec- 
tive date of the plan from January 1, 1942, 
to a date prior to next January 1, leaving 
its selection up to the road’s reorganiza- 
tion committee. 

To settle a claim of discrimination, the 
court suggested that the commission de- 
cide what, if any, portion of the 335,844 
shares of new common stock allotted to 
the first and refunding bonds should be 
allotted to the general mortgage bonds, in 
addition to the securities already given the 
general mortgage bonds. 

The 61-page opinion also upheld one ob- 
jection to the plan’s method of appointing 
the five reorganization managers, and sug- 
gested their appointment be subject to rati- 
fication by the court to insure fair and 
equitable treatment of all creditors. 

The court reported that the 1941 actual 
gross revenue of the company was $96,- 
692,498, leaving a balance of $18,149,929 
available for interest and dividends but 
providing for no income tax liability be- 
cause of deductions for carryover losses. 
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The road would need an annual net jp. 
come of $14,980,000 for interest and Other 
mortgage requirements, and for {full Pre. 
ferred stock dividends before having funds 
available for common stock dividends,. 


-Intrnois CENTRAL.— New Directoy 
Elected—Vernon W. Foster, general coyp. 
sel of the Illinois Central, was elected q 
member of the board of directors of that 
road at a stockholders’ meeting at Chicago 
on May 19. 


Missourr PaciFic.—Annual Report— 
The 1942 annual statement of this roaq 
shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $30,649,668, as com. 
pared with a net income of $4,225,266 in 


1941. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average mileage 
operated 7,128.15 ~13.71 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES ~ $178,424,499 +$66,523,762 





Maintenance of way 


























and structures 18,646,948 +3,892,933 
Maintenance of 

equipment 23,498,750 +4,793,968 
Transportation— 

Rail line 50,929,041 +14,300,562 
ToTaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES “ 101,110,755  +24,508,802 
Operating ratio 56.67 -11.79 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 77,313,744  +42,014,960 
Railway tax accruals 18,452,271 410,832,375 
RatLway OPERATING 

INCOME 58,861,474  +31,182,585 
Net rents—Dr. 9,552,172 +4,907,012 
Net Rartway 

OpEeRATING INCOME 49,309,302  +426,275,573 
Total other income 2,340,893 +207,005 
TotaL INcoME 51,650,195"  +26,482,578 
Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 111,359 -3,652 
Interest on funded debt 20,707,569 +60,489 
Toray Fixep CuHarces 20,855,851 +25,846 
Net InNcoME $30,649,668 +$26,424,402 





PERE MARQUETTE.—Buying Its Bonds.— 
This company has announced that it is 
accepting tenders of $1,484,700 principal 
amount of its first 5’s of 1956 at prices 
from 88 to 92, inclusive, being all of the 
bonds offered within that price range. It 
also is accepting tenders of $142,000 prin- 
cipal amount of first 4’s of 1956 at prices 
from 82 to 85 inclusive, these being all of 
the bonds of that series offered within 
that price range. The average price for 


S's is 91.44, and the average for 4's is 


84.33. The amount to be expended for the 
$1,626,700 principal amount of bonds that 
the company is purchasing will be $1,447, 
379, making the discount slightly more 
than 10 per cent. An additional $1,434,000 
of 5’s and $292,500 of 4’s were offered at 
prices above 92 and 85 respectively, but in 
the light of the present uncertainties, pat- 
ticularly with regard to wage costs, t 

executive committee decided to reject te 
ders at prices higher than those stated. 
Acceptance of. these tenders will bring the 
total debt reduction of the Pere Marquette, 
since the outset of its program in Octobef, 
1942, to $6,210,700 principal amount of its 
first Mortgage bonds, or approximately 9.6 
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with high steam 
temperatures. 


Maintain their high 
steam temperatures 
by well-conditioned 
superheater units. 
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per cent of the amount of bonded indebted- 
ness outstanding eight months ago. 


St. Louris SouTHWESTERN.—Reorgani- 
sation.—The Federal District Court at St. 
Louis has taken under advisement objec- 
tions to the proposed reorganization plan 
for this railroad, and has granted in- 
terested counsel 20 days in which to file 
briefs supporting oral argument made 
June 1. The court also allowed 15 days 
for rebuttal briefs. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last’ Last 
June 8 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks... 37.49 38.41 24.44 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 77.83 79.00 64.72 


Dividends Declared 


Alleghen & Western.—Guaranteed, $3.00, 
ost danually, payable July 1 to holders of rec- 
ord June 19. ‘ 

Clearfield & Mahoning.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 19. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 1. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred. 
$2.00, quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 15. : 

Rensselaer & Saratoga.—$4.00, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 


Abandonments 





MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.— This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon. its 
line from Walker, Mo., to Eldorado 
Springs, 15.22 miles. 


Missourt Paciric.—This road’s subsidi- 
ary, the Missouri Pacific in Nebraska, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its line 
from a point near Talmage, Neb., to a 
point near Weeping Water, about 25 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company and the Cleveland 
& Pittsburgh, lessor, to abandon operation 
of and to abandon, respectively, a portion 
of a branch from New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
to Roswell, 5.53 miles. 


READING.—This road‘has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon a 1,500-ft. segment of 
track at Cumru Junction, Pa., crossing the 
Schuylkill River. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Truman, Ark., to McDonald, 
30.7 miles. 


St. Louts SoUTHWESTERN — The Dis- 
trict Court at St. Louis has granted 
the trustee of this railroad permission 
to file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a _ petition seeking au- 
thority to abandon its 42-mile Warsaw 
branch line operated between Sedalia, Mo., 
and Warsaw. The railroad contends that 
the operations of the branch line have re- 
sulted in an annual loss of $10,000 for the 
last five years. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


L. W. Horning, manager, personnel, 
of the New York Central, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, personnel, with 
headquarters as before at New York. Mr. 
Horning was born at Seymour, Ind., on 
November 2, 1898, and attended Indiana 
University and Benjamin Harrison law 
school in Indianapolis, Ind. He entered the 
service of the American Express Company 
on April 16, 1916, at Indianapolis and 
served with that company and its succes- 
sors, the American Railway Express Com- 
pany and the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., successively as chief clerk; terminal 
agent, superintendent of vehicles, route 
agent and attorney. Mr. Horning was ad- 
mitted to the bar on May 10, 1927, and 
represented the Railway Express Agency 
exclusively until August 1, 1933, when he 
was employed as attorney for the legal 
committee of 18 Indiana railroads and the 
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L. W. Horning 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. For a 
short time Mr. Horning was secretary of 
the legislative committee, Indiana Lines, 
and for three years was chairman of the 
legislative committee, Railroad Employees’ 
& Taxpayers’ Association of Indiana. He 
also served as director of the Indianapolis 
Convention and Publiaity Bureau until 
August, 1936, when he was appointed re- 
gional director, Eastern region, Competi- 
tive Transportation Research, Association 
of American Railroads, at New York. Mr. 
Horning was appointed assistant to vice- 
president—personnel. of the New York 
Central on January 1, 1941, and in De- 
cember, 1941, became manager, personnel, 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harley L. Stuntz, whose promotion to 
comptroller of the Alton, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 20, was born at Mon- 
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Toe, Wis., on November 8, 1866, and en. 


tered railway service in 1887 as billing 
clerk of the Iowa Central (now the Min. 
neapolis & St. Louis) at Marshalltown 
Iowa. Later he served as chief clerk 





Harley L. Stuntz 


traffic accounts at Minneapolis, Minn. In 
May, 1903, he became a special accountant 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and in 1905 he was appointed special ac- 
countant and local auditor of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, Panama railroad, at 
Colon, Panama. In 1911 Mr. Stuntz be- 
came auditor, disbursements, of the IIli- 
nois Central, and one year later was ap- 
pointed auditor of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, with headquarters at Peoria, Ill. 
From 1928 to 1929 he served as assistant 
to the federal manager, assistant to the 
president and assistant to the receivers of 
the Chicago & Alton (now the Alton). 
In 1929 he was appointed comptroller of 
the C. & A., and in 1931 he became as- 
sistant comptroller of the Alton holding 
that position until his new appointment. 


G. A. Godfrey, auditor of revenues of 
the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller with head- 
quarters as before at Montreal, Que., suc- 





- G. A. Godfrey 
ceeding W. S. Harrison, who has retired 
after 44 years of service. W. L. Brown, 


auditor of agencies, has been appointed 
auditor of revenues and W. Walmsley 
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UNION PACIFIC 


ITH an added fleet of 80 modern high-speed heavy- 

duty Alco-built freight locomotives, sixty of the 
4-6-6-4 type, and twenty 4-8-8-4 “Big Boys”, Union Pacific 
is speeding trainload after trainload of armament, military 
supplies and troops over “The Strategic Middle Route” 
to and from all the West. 


In Twenty-five more of the 4-6-6-4 type are on order. 
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has been appointed auditor of freight and 
miscellaneous accounts. J. H. Spence 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Brown 
as auditor of agencies and J. A. Adams 
has been appointed auditor of overcharge 
claims, succeeding Mr. Spence. Mr. God- 
frey was born at Brighton, Ont., and en- 
tered railroad service as an employee in 
the freight office of the Grand Trunk (now 
Canadian National) at Trenton, Ont. 
After serving in the transportation depart- 
ment at various points on the line, he was 
transferred to the accounting depart- 
ment as traveling auditor, later being ap- 
pointed to the headquarters staff. In 1921 
he was appointed auditor of revenues of 
the Grand Trunk Western at Detroit, 
Mich., and in 1923 he became assistant 
general auditor of revenues of the Cana- 
dian National at Montreal, subsequently 
becoming auditor of revenues, the position 
he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment. 

Mr. Harrison was born on April 3, 1879, 
in England, and entered railway service in 
1899 as a lampman of the Grand Trunk at 
Mimico, Ont., later serving as agent at 
Strathroy, Ont., Mimico, Allandale, Col- 
lingrood, Lindsay and Campbellford until 
1908 when he became traveling auditor. 
He served as assistant chief clerk and as 
chief clerk in the audit office at Montreal 
until 1918 when he became assistant to the 
auditor of revenues. In 1919 he was ap- 
pointed auditor of revenues, and in 1923 
he became general auditor of revenues of 
the Canadian National system. On June 
1, 1930, he was appointed assistant comp- 
troller of revenues, becoming auditor of 
revenues in 1932. Mr. Harrison became 
assistant comptroller on January 1, 1938. 





Eugene M. Smith has been appointed 
a general attorney of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


G. H. Penland, assistant general solici- 
tor of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has been 
promoted to, attorney general, with head- 
quarters as before at Dallas, Tex., succeed- 
ing C. C. Huff, whose recent death is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


Charles H. Hempstead, assistant sec- 
retary of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford at New Haven, Conn., has re- 
tired at the age of 73, after 56 years’ serv- 
ice with that road. St. Clair T. Corson, 
_transfer clerk and cashier at New York, 
has been appointed agent of the trustees, 
with the title of assistant secretary. 


OPERATING 


F. L. Dennis, general freight agent of 
the Illinois Terminal, has been promoted 
to superintendent of transportation with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo. 
















S. M. Percival, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Yadkin, with headquarters at 
Albemarle, N. C., has been granted leave 
of absence to enter the armed forces. 









E. Harrison Rigg has been appointed 
assistant passenger trainmaster of the Long 
Island, with headquarters at Jamaica, N. 
Y., succeeding E. Perry Adams, who has 
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headquarters at Cape Charles, Va. 


Richard O. Fischer, general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been granted leave of absence to enter the 


armed forces. 


Thomas Michael Rawley, 


retired at the age of 69, after 50 years’ 
service with that road. 


E. W. Notgrass, assistant trainmaster 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has been promo- 
ted to trainmaster of the First and Second 


districts of the New Mexico division, with 
headquarters at Las Vegas, N. M., suc- 
ceeding to a portion of the duties of W. S. 
Cummings, trainmaster at Las Vegas, 
who will continue in charge of the terri- 
tory between Las Vegas and Albuquerque, 
N. M., and Lamy and Santa Fe. 


William G. White, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 29, entered the serv- 
ice of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Wes- 
tern in June, 1935, as a yard clerk at Ho- 
boken, N. J., enrolled as a student em- 
ployee. He was graduated from George 





William G. White 
Washington university, Washington, D. 
C., as a civil engineer, and in June, 1937, 
he became supervisor of freight claim pre- 
vention at Scranton, Pa. In March, 1942, 
Mr. White was appointed freight train- 
master at Port Morris, N. J., and in Au- 
gust of the same year he was advanced to 
trainmaster at Buffalo, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion to su- 
perintendent at that point. 


L. Wylie, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, at Tacoma, Wash., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding G. H. Hill, who 
has been transferred to Spokane, Wash., 
to take charge of the newly-created Idaho 
division of this road. 


John P. Robinson, service inspector of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Ce- 
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been appointed trainmaster of the Del- 
marva division of the Pennsylvania, with 


assistant 
superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at Boston, Mass., has 





dar Rapids, Iowa, has been promoted to 
superintendent of refrigeration, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding K. K 
Stokes, whose promotion to acting super. 
intendent of transportation was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 29. 


Charles T. Rowley, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Missouri-Kansas division of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Western division, with headquarters at 
Fairbury, Neb., succeeding E. B. Herd. 
man. ‘ 


TRAFFIC 


W. J. Boewer, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Missourj 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo, 


W. J. Thomas has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, of the 


Union Pacific, with headquarters at Salt. 


Lake City, Utah. 


Howard M. Fletcher, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific at New York since 1927, has retired 
at his own request, and Verne L. BeDell, 
district passenger agent at New York, has 
been promoted to general agent, passenger 
department, in charge of the office. Lou 
Householder, city passenger agent, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. BeDell as 
district passenger agent at New York. 


W. N. Jones, Jr., traffic agent of the 
Chicago Great Western at Houston, Tex., 
has been promoted to general agent, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding R. M. 
Houston, whose death on May 11 is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


F. H. Witting, released from active 
military service, will resume his duties as 
Southern freight agent of the Reading and 
the Central of New Jersey, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga. The position of acting 
Southern freight agent has been abolished. 


J. XX. Andersen, assistant general 
freight agent of the Illinois Terminal, has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding F. L. Dennis, whose pro- 
motion to superintendent of transporta- 
tion is reported elsewhere in _ these 
columns. 


H. A. Witte, division freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been promoted to commerce 
agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeding F. J. Rolfes, who has 
resigned. H. §. Smith, district freight 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, has been ad- 
vanced to division freight agent at Indian- 
apolis, replacing Mr. Witte. 


The following appointments have been 
made in the freight traffic department of 
the Alton, with headquarters as desig- 
nated: H. H. Gibson, assistant general 
freight agent, St. Louis, Mo.; L. L. 
Walker, southwestern freight agent, Dal- 
las, Tex.;.W. F. Secord, general agent, 
Denver, Colo.; J. J. McKnight, general 
agent, Detroit, Mich.; A. J. Turgeon, 
general agent, Little Rock, Ark.; T. B. 
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Behind the 


Transportation 
Drive 


HE all-out offensive by the railroads has been 
so successful that even the ordinary layman is 
astounded at the results. 


It is, of course, obvious that the quality of Wearing 
Materials has played a very important part in this 
achievement. 


Wear-resisting parts of HUNT-SPILLER Air 
- Furnace GUN IRON have contributed greatly to 
this transportation achievement by helping the 
railroads to obtain greater mileage between re- 
placements—maximum locomotive availability— 
lower fuel consumption per ton mile and by 
helping to conserve materials and manpower. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, ?. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, W. ¥. 
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Peake, general agent, Tulsa, Okla., and 
J. W. Childress, general agent, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


L. B. Marsh, district freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Decatur, IIL, has 
been advanced to dairy freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding J. R. 
Dryer, whose promotion to division freight 
agent at Springfield, Ill., was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 29. E. N. Ste- 
venson, freight representative at Spring- 
field, has been advanced to district freight 
agent, with headquarters at Decatur, re- 
placing Mr. Marsh. 


E. W. Brown has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., 
and W. W. Balkcom, Jr., and S. H. 
Reynolds have been appointed general 
agents, freight traffic department, with 
headquarters at Tampa, Fla., and Pal- 
metto, Fla., respectively. R. E. Lewis 
and C. E. Brown have been appointed 
freight service agents, with headquarters 
at Savannah, Ga., and Wilmington, N. C., 
respectively. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Homer Lindsay Currie, formerly in 
charge of grade separation for the Cana- 
dian National, has*been appointed office 
engineer, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding John Andrew Heaman, 
who has retired after 42 years of service 
in the engineering department of that com- 
pany. 


Hobart Rawson, consulting engineer 
of the Long Island at New York, whose 
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Hobart Rawson 


retirement was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 5, was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and was graduated from Harvard 
university in 1901. Mr. Rawson entered 
the service of the Long Island in Novem- 
ber, 1905, as an engineer in the electrical 
department at Long Island City, N. Y. In 
August, 1910, when that department was 
moved to Pennsylvania station, New York, 
Mr. Rawson moved his offices there. In 
1932, he was assigned to the motive power 
department where he continued his work 
until 1935 when he was assigned to the 
office of the vice-president. In September, 


1936, he was assigned to the office of the 
general manager. 


From 1920 to 1935, 
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while serving as special engineer, Mr. 
Rawson worked on the several rate cases 
for the Long Island and frequently testi- 
fied before the Public Service Commission 
and other regulatory bodies. ‘In addition 
to his engineering duties, Mr. Rawson was 
in charge of all air raid precautions in 
Pennsylvania station and directed the force 
of air raid wardens on duty there. The 
dimming of the lights in the station and 
the installation of air raid signals was 
carried out under his supervision. Mr. 
Rawson is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and the 
Harvard Engineering Society, and a di- 
rector of the Inter-Chemical Corporation 
of New York. 


W. H. Rochester, district engineer, 
Southern district of the Western lines of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Amarillo, Tex., has been. promoted to as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Coast Lines, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
succeeding Maurice B. Clark, whose 
death on May 30 is reported elsewhere in 
these columns. 


MECHANICAL 


W. C. Bowra has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent motive power and 
car equipment of the Montreal district of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Montreal, Que. 


H. H. Niemeyer, night roundhouse 
foreman of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been pro- 
moted to acting general boiler inspector, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
E. G. Staneiforth, who has been granted 
leave of absence due to illness. 


T. M. Conniff, master mechanic of the 
Buffalo division of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at East Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been transferred to the Morris and 
Essex division, with headquarters at Ho- 
boken, N. J., succeeding James Purcell, 
who has been commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel of the Railway Shop Battalion, 
United States Army. J. J. Nelson has 
been appointed master mechanic at East 
Buffalo, succeeding Mr. Conniff. 


T. L. Nichols, whose appointment as 
superintendent of motive power of the At- 
lanta & Saint Andrews Bay, with head- 
quarters at Panama City, Fla., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 29, 
was born on December 15, 1900, at Chester, 
S. C., and attended Furman university, 
Greenville, S. C., for two years. Prior to 
his entering the service of the Atlanta & 
Saint Andrews Bay, Mr. Nichols was em- 
ployed by the Carolina & Northwestern, 
Southern, and the Norfolk & Western, 
successively. He had been serving as 
master mechanic of the Atlanta & Saint 
Andrews Bay at the time of his recent 
appointment as superintendent of motive 
power. 


SPECIAL 


Frank A. Plesser, assistant supervisor 
of insurance of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been promoted to supervisor 
of a newly-established office for the han- 





dling of a portion of the road’s insurance 
matters, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. 


G. F. Stevens, director of personnel of 
the Chicago & North Western, has also 
been appointed to the same position for 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. E. A. Vik, director of personnel, 
and C. A. Pearson, assistant director of 
personnel of the Omaha, have been ap- 
pointed assistant directors of personnel for 
both roads. All appointments became ef- 
fective June 1, and all three men will 
maintain headquarters at Chicago. 


J. W. Williams, superintendent of the 
relief department and of the employment 
department of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been promoted to director of 
personnel, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. ‘R. C. Quertan, research direc- 
tor at Chicago, has been advanced to su- 
perintendent of the relief department, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Williams, and L. M. Gustaf- 
son, employment representative at Omaha, - 
Neb., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the employment department, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, also succeeding Mr. 
Williams. 


R. P. Travis, director of personnel of 
the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed personnel 
officer of the Southern system, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., succeeding 
Fred A. Coile, deceased. J. W. Cox, 
chief time inspector of the Southern, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Travis as 
director of personnel of the Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal at Louisville, and R. W. 
Hawkins, assistant chief time inspector 
has been appointed chief time inspector, 
with headquarters as before at Washing- 
ton, succeeding Mr. Cox. 


OBITUARY 


E. T. Olander, general agent of the 
Erie at Peoria, IIl., died at Peoria on May 
30 following a brief illness. 


Oscar W. Higbie, auditor of revenues 
and disbursements of the New York, On- 
tario & Western at Middletown, N. Y., 
died at that city on June 4 at the age 
of 61. 


Maurice B. Clark, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Coast lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., died at San Bernardino, 
Cal., on May 30. A photograph of Mr. 
Clark and a biographical sketch of his 
career appeared in the Railway Age of 
May 29 in connection with his recent pro- 
motion to the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


William C. Welsh, assistant traffic 
manager of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at his home in that city on June 2. 
Mr. Welsh was born on May 30, 1885, at 
Crystal Falls, Mich., and entered railway 
service in 1900 with the Illinois Central. 
In 1914 he went with the W. C. F. & N. 
as commercial agent at Waterloo, Iowa, 
and 10 years later, he was promoted to 
assistant traffic manager at Chicago, which 
position he held until his death. 
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